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For the Companion. 
“NUMBER FIFTEEN.” | 
By Rufus Seward, 


On a certain autumn afternoon Mr. Christo- 
pher Smith, a young man who considered him- 
self the greatest billiard player in the Globe 
Building, the best-dressed man on the street, | 
and the brightest lawyer’s clerk in the region of | 
the court-house, was in a state of distressing | 
uneasiness, | 

Smith had a bosom friend. This latter young | 
gentieman had had some law business with | 
§mith’s employers, and, unfortunately for him, 
nad shown himself something of a rascal. It | 
was expected, therefore, that a New York gentle- | 
man, Whose money he had appropriated to his | 
own purposes, would send a despatch by tele- | 
graph, ordering his arrest. 

Now Mr. Smith, for reasons of his own, did 
not wish the arrest made on the afternoon men- 
tioned, and he therefore resolved to intercept the 
telegram if is came, and if the arrest was or- 
dered, to slip out of the office, warn his friend, 
give him time to get out of the way, and then | 
hand the telegram to his employers. 

He thought he could do this without being 
discovered. Accordingly he sat at his desk 
watching for the telegraph messenger. As he 
sat there, Mr. Marvin, the junior law partner, 
came to the door of the inner office and said,— 

“Mr. Smith, if any message comes from New 
York, please hand it to me at once.”’ 

“Yes, sir,” replied Smith, briskly. 

‘then Mr. Marvin closed thé’aoor between the 
two rooms. 

“Good!”’? murmured Smith; “I’m glad he’s 
shut it. Now the coast is clear.” And he at 
once tipped himself back on his stool, and con- 
templated his lavender trousers and his gold 
watch-guard with an air of great pride and sat- 
isfaction. 

In another part of the city, about half a mile 
from the lawyer’s office, in a large telegraph of- 
fice, there was at this moment a man writing 
out a message for this same Mr. Marvin. After 
he had completed it, enclosed it in an envelope, 
and addressed it properly, he turned around and 
shouted in the mouth-piece of a speaking-tube,— 

“Number Fifteen!” 

“Number Fifteen’’ was a boy of fourteen years 
of age, and one of thirty boys employed by the 
North-western Company to carry their messages 
inthe city. These boys are generally sharp and 
intelligent, and their wits become bright by be- 
ing rubbed against other wits. 

At the moment when he was called, “Number 
Fifteen” was seated upon a chair, nodding, and 
almost asleep. He was stout, ruddy, and very 
well dressed. On hearing his name, he jumped 
up, and, with blinking eyes, hurried in to the 
message-room. 

“Here, Number Fifteen,” cried the clerk, 
“here’s a message for Mr. Marvin, 20 Globe 
Building!’ Take it to him. Give it into his 
hands. If he isn’t there, wait til] he comes.” 

Number Fifteen said “Yes, sir,” tucked the 
Messaze into his breast-pocket, and walked out 
of the office. He had had such directions be- 
fore, and was therefore not much surprised. 

He went into the street, and walked briskly 
‘o Court Street, till he reached the entrance to 
the Globe Building. Before him was a tall 
doorway, the sides of which were covered with 
black signs with gilt letters. He looked for 
Room 20. It was on the second floor. Mounting 
the stairs two at a time, he hunted about in the 
long entries until he found the proper door, then 
Went in. It was a large room, in which were 
two er three desks, half-a-dozen high stools, an 
Spen fire, and a great many boxes of paper. 
Seated on one of the stools was Mr. Smith, who 
seemed to be very busy writing upon a huge 
sheet of paper. His legs were curled around the 


kgs of his stool. He looked an embodiment of 
industry, 


| 
| 








Number Fifteen stepped up to him and said, 
cre’s a messaye for Mr. Richard Marvin.” 





“NUMBER FIBTKEN,”’ 


Smith was so very hard at work that he did 
not look up for full two minutes. Then he 
turned his head very deliberately, looked at 
Number Fifteen, turned it back again, and wrote 
a few words, then said,— : 


€ 


“O, indeed!” bobbing his head back, and put- | to wait a good time for Mr. Marvin to come in. 
+ a 


tiny iiis‘ven behind his ear. 

“Is he in?” asked the other. 

“I wish I knew,” replied the dashing clerk, 
jingling his watch-chain. “I’m his partner; 
give it to me.” 

“No,”’ said Number Fifteen. “I’m to give it 
to Mr. Marvin. 

“Hollo, Dignity! I say, young stiff-neck, 
when you talk to a gentleman, use your civilest 
words. Come, now, give me the message, and 
be quick about it!” 

Number Fifteen shook his head. 

The clerk glared at him. 

“Well, sir,” cried he, in a low voice, ‘‘are you 
going to give me that message?” 

“No. I was told to give it to Mr. Marvin, and 
I shall give it to Mr. Marvin, and not to you.” 

“Then you wish to oblige me to take it from 
you, do you?” said the clerk, and he put one leg 
down threateningly. 

“You can try it, if you like,” said Number 
Fifteen. 

The clerk suddenly stopped scowling, and 
threw back his head. Then he tried to laugh, 
and pretended to go to work again. 

Number Fifteen calmed himself, and sat down 
very suspiciously. After a few moments, the 
clerk said, in a wheedling tone, “Now see here, 
young feller, it’s very foolish of you not to give 
me that telegram. Mr. Marvin will be angry 
when he knows it. It’s important business, and 
should be attended to at once. You’ll get into 
troublz. I’m Mr. Marvin’s partner, and have as 
much right to open it as he; so you better give 
it to me.” 

“No, sir,” said the other. ‘You go ahead with 
your law stuff, there. I can take care of the 
message.” 

At this the clerk laughed again, and said, 
“Very well, youngster, you’re making a muss 
for yourself.” 

Then followed a short period of silence, brok- 
en only by the scratch of the clerk’s pen. Num- 
ber Fifteen sat in his chair as quietly as though 
he was at home, and occupied the moments in 
looking about the office, and in giving his com- 
panion a portion of his scrutiny. . 

After apparently reaching the bottom of his 
sheet with his writing, Smith rose, stretched 
himself, and looked out of the window with his 
hands in his pockets. 

“I say, young Honesty,” said he, ‘‘on the 
whole,[ like you. You’resharp! But you stick 
to orders when there’s no need of it, and it’s go- 
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ing to make awkward business for me. Perhaps 
yeu’d be doing right if you were with any one 
who was trying to fool you; but you aint, you 
see! There’s your mistake! Any way, you’re 
atrump. You stick to orders. But you’ve got 


Tit *naugty, sv i masi have my iuneni 
step in the entry while I’m gone. 
leave strangers here alone. 
like oysters; hey?” 

“Yes, I like ’em.” 

“Well, I guess your company would be better 
than none. Hey? Perhaps you’d like a stew, if 
I'd stand treat. To be sure; of course you 
would. Never knew a boy yet who wouldn’t eat 
oysters by the gallon, and then call for more. 
Well, come along; it’s only across the street. 
What do you say?” 

“Won’t Mr. Marvin:be in soon?” 

“No, I told you he wouldn’t. It’ll be half an 
hour before he’!1 be back.” 

“Ts it only across the street?” 

“Just across the street, my cute little duck. 
You’re one of the boys that minds his mother— 
yes, you are. [like such boys. Yes, that’s so. 
Come, will you have the oysters? Can’t wait 
any longer.” 

“Ye-es, I’m hungry. Guess I’ll go—only we 
must be back on time, or they’ll give me an aw- 
ful blowing up at the office.” 

“QO, we'll be back; don’t you worry!” 

They crossed the streef to a little restaurant 
with two enormous shells in the windows. En- 
tering, Smith showed Number Fifteen into a 
stall where there was a table with a castor upon 
it. There were two green curtains, which the 
clerk let down. Then he hung up his cap. 

“I always come here,” said he. ‘They’re 
clean and prompt, do you see, and they give 
you a lot for your money. Now what'll you 
have? A stew, hey? a fancy roast, or scalloped, 
or raw, or how?” 

“T think I’ll have a stew,” said Number Fif- 
teen, modestly. 

“That’s where you’re right! Give me your 
hand.” The two shook hands with great friend- 
liness, and the clerk pulled a green cord which 
made a bell ring furiously somewhere in the dis- 
tance. A waiter appeared. 

“Stews and mince pie for two, and be quick 
about it!’ ordered the clerk. 

“Yassir!’’ responded the waiter, and vanished. 

Number Fifteen thought he was in luck, and 
also began to think that the clerk was an aston- 
ishingly good fellow. They talked about various 


rou 
We never 
But perhaps you 


and when the stews came Number Fifteen was 
in a state of great hilarity. 
Now it happened that just at that time Mr. 


| the next stall to the one they were in. 


things, and laughed, and cracked their jekes, 


with a desire for a couple of chops. Therefore, 
but a very few minutes after Mr. Smith had gone 
out, he appeared in the office with his hat on, 
and opened a door of another small room. 
“Where is Mr. Smith?” asked he of a little of- 
fice boy. 

“He’s gone out, sir. 
a moment.” 

Mr. Marvin looked a little vexed; but then, re- 
membering his chops, his face brightened, and 
he went out of the office, and crossed to the very 
restaurant where Mr. Smith and Number Fifteen 
were regaling themselves. He happened to take 
Giv- 
ing his order, he read a newspaper while the 


He said he’d be back in 


| waiter was executing it. 


When Mr. Smith had half finished his oysters, 
he took out a pocket-book, and drew therefrom 
a five-dollar bill. He spread it out upon the ta- 
ble and said,— 

“A fellow could do a great deal with a five- 
dollar bill, couldn’t he? NowI suppose you’d 
go to the circus to-night if you had this V, and 
would treat all the fellows to ginger-beer. Per- 
haps you’d hire a horse and go out for a drive!”’ 
“But you see LT haven’t got it,” said Number 
Fifteen, evasively. He was, however, thinking 
of a certain person whom he ealled ‘‘mother.” 
“You don’t look as if you cared much for 
money,” said the clerk. 

“Don’t I, though ?” responded the other. 
do a good deal for five dollars.” 

“Now look here,” said the clerk, confidential- 
ly,.putting down his spoon and resting his fore- 
arm oh Nuniber Pitteen’s sieeve, “his pu une 
five-dollar bill right into your hand if you’ll give 
me that telegram. It'll go straight to old Mar- 
vin, but I want to give it to him, for reasons of 
myown. There’s no need of yourdoingit. It'll 
be all right, and you'll be five dollars in, and no- 
body’ll be the wiser. You can get a pair of 
boots, or a pair of trousers, or a dozen dinner 
tickets down town, or—in fact, you can do any 
thing with five dollars. Come, give me the tele- 
gram, and here is the bill.” 

He pushed the money over. 

Mr. Marvin, on the other side of the low par- 
tition, began to prick up his ears. 

“No, I can’t do it! I’d like the dollars, but 
1 can’t do it!’ cried Number Fifteen, and he 
went on with his oysters. There was no pogsi- 
bility of misunderstanding the reply, and the 
clerk grewangry. The remainder of the oysters 
were finished in silence. Then came the mince 
pie. 

Smith pushed the pie away from him, and ran 
his fingers through his hair. Then he burst out 
abruptly ,— 

“[’ll report you at the office! You’lllose your 
place! Then what'll you do? You're a pretty 
good sort of a fellow, and I don’t want to injure 
you. So just give me the telegram, and take 
the five dollars. Don’t be a fool!” 

Number Fifteen finished his pie, took a drink 
of water, and said, “There’s no use talking. I’m 
much obliged to you for the oysters and the pie, 
but I won’t give the telegram to any one but Mr. 
Marvin!” 

“You won't?” 

“No!” 

“We'll see about that!” 

And in an instant Smith sprang upon the boy, 
put his hand over his mouth, and held him tight- 
ly, endeavoring at the same time to get at his 
jacket pocket, in which the telegram had been 
placed. 

Number Fifteen was full of muscle and vigor, 
and struggled violently. The clerk was strong 
in the arms, and held his head firmly. They 
made but little noise, for the clerk in a second 
threw his whole weight upon the boy. Number 
Fifteen bit at the ruffian’s hand, wrenched with 
his body, but held with one of his sturdy fists to 
the precious letter. He tried to kick, but he was 
too much hampered. 

Of a sudden, the clerk got his thumb upon the 
second knuckle of the lad’s hand, a trick known 
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Marvin was also seized with a fit of hunger, and 


to boys, and, by pressing upon it, hur, Number 








Fifteen so much that he was forced to let that | 
| ters stopped working, for Bob was a fine young 


hand go. The clerk made a final effort, but so 
did Number Fifteen. The latter felt that his 
strength was failing him, and just then, freeing 
one of his legs, he gave the table, upon which 
were all the dishes, a tremendous kick, which 
sent every thing flying upon the floor. 

All this occurred in less time than I have taken 
to write it. Of course, now, all was confusion. 
The waiter ran to the stall. 

“Send for a policeman quick!” said the pro- 
prictor, who also made his appearance. A 
waiter dashed out at the door. The clerk, 
astounded and overwhelmed, got up, breathing 
heavily. Number Fifteen, entirely winded and 
out of order, dashed out of the stall, with his one 
hand still on his breast pocket. 

Before any explanations could be given, an 
officer entered the saloon and collared the two 
contestants without asking a question. He 
thought he understood the case at once. 

“Take them over to Melvin & Marvin’s law- 
office!’’ said an authoritative voice. 

Mr. Smith turned pale when he heard it, and, 

* looking up, saw Mr. Marvin. 

“Certainly, sir!’ said the officer, who knew 
the speaker. 

“1 will see that your bill is paid,” said the 
lawyer to the restaurant-keeper. Then he fol- 
lowed the policeman, who had the two young 
men by their arms. In a few minutes the group 
entered the law-office again. 

“T am Mr. Marvin,” said that gentleman to 
Number Fifteen. “Have you a message for me?” 

Number Fifteen delivered it promptly. Mr. 
Marvin opened it, read it, and threw it upon the 
table. 

He then fixed his eye upon the clerk, and said, 
quietly, “Mr. Smith, you will settle up your ac- 
counts with the book-keeper, pay the bill of 
damages for broken dishes in the restaurant op- 
posite, and leave the office this afternoon. Think 
yourself fortunate in escaping with so slight a 
penalty.” 

Then he turned to Number Fifteen and put 
his hand on his shoulder. ‘My boy, I acciden- 
tally overheard the temptations that were placed 
before you, and I also overheard your replies to 
them a 
you. 
pay yo ny 
will cc rs i 
range of you? pres 
cas. 


“oy. rod ‘ ’ biter 
with a 

“The 

Smit 
property,—his Overcoat, Mis pum pou, wou se 
umbrella,—paid the bill for damages, and went 
out of the office. His friend was arrested that 
very day, and on Monday of the next week 
Number Fifteen, all in a clean collar and pol- 
ished boots, presented himself at the law-office, 
began his new duties, and began to be a lawyer. 

-_, 
For the Companion, 

HOW WE WERE FRIGHTENED BY 
THE SMALL-POX. 

By Ruth Chesterfield. 

“When I was about sixteen years old,” said 
my aunt, “there was just such a panic about 
small-pox as there is now. 


‘ 


On some accounts 
it was even worse, for the disease wasn’t as well 
understood then, and vaccination wasn’t near as 
common, They tell me the doctors have discov- 
ered how to prevent having scars, too, and peo- 
ple used to dread being marked—the young and 
handsome ones, particularly—more than they 
did the disease itself. 

“Well, we kept hearing how the small-pox 
was raging in Boston, and New York, and Phil- 
adelphia, and by-and-by the Haverhill stage- 


driver brought word that an old man had died | 


with it down there. That made a stir among us, 
you may be sure, for Haverhill was only twenty 
miles off, and the stage carried passengers to 
and fro three times a week. Some were for stop- 
ping the stage altogether, but as it carried the 
United States mail, they couldn’t do that very 
well, so they used to run and hide when they 
saw it coming, , 

“There were no more cases there, however, or 
if there were it wasn’t allowed to be known, 
and we were all beginning to feel quite easy, 
when something happened that threw the whole 
town into a panic again, and with reason. 

“T shall never forget the day we heard of it. 
We were sitting round the fire—mother, Kate, 


Bettie and I. Mother was carding wool, the girls | 


were sewing, and I was dawdling in a great arm- 
chair, with a book in my hand. Father came in, 
and said, looking at his three daughters,— 
“Well, girls, I’ve got some news for you.’ 
“*What is it?’ said we, all at once. 
“Bob McKinley’s home from sea.’ 


| 





| dull time, and that we were a very long-faced, 
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“Down went miyybook into my lap, and my sis- | 


fellow, and a great favorite in town, and we were | 
all very much pleased with the news. 

“<Just in time for my birth-night party,’ said 
Bettie, the oldest of us, though she was but twen- 
ty-one. 

“I don’t believe you’ll want him at your par- 
ty,’ said father, with a queer expression which I 
couldn’t make out—a kind of sorrowful smile. 

‘Not want him?’ said Bettie. 

“*No; for he’s broken out from head to foot 
with small-pox.’ 

“We all cried out ‘O! and ‘O dear!’ and 
mother stopped carding wool, and looked up, 
surprised. ‘I wonder he was allowed to come. 
Why wasn’t the ship put in quarantine?’ said 
she. 

“« ‘Because they didn’t know what the disease 
was; the eruption only appeared after he got 
home. So there he is; and now the question is, 
what to do about it,’ said father. 

“<‘There’s an end of your handsome beau, 
girls,’ said I, remembering how my sisters used 
to send me to bed when he came to see thém, 
and glad of a chance to revenge myself. ‘I guess 
you won’t be quite so fond of him now. He’ll 
look like old Mike Flaherty when he gets well. 
Won’t he, pa? 

‘With his nose all awry, 
And a squint in his eye, 
And his face like a blueberry cake, O.’ 

“Tf he gets well,’ said father. And mother 
said,— 

“ ‘Hush, hush, naughty girl.’ 

“Then it came across me, for the first time, 
that Rob might die, and I didn’t feel like joking 
any more. 

“After talking a few minutes with mother, 
father said he must go and consult with the 
town authorities—he being one of the selectmen 
—for something must be done immediately. 

“So he went out, and did not return again till 
evening, when he told us they had got every 
thing arranged. The McKinleys’ house was to 
be taken for a pest-house, and every one should 
be carried there who showed symptoms of the 





disease. All who wished to be inoculated should 


alone.’ 

“Let me go, too. I should like it of all 
things,’ cried I, delighted with all this novelty 
and excitement. ‘People don’t die of being in- 
oculated, do they?” 

“Not often, although they are pretty sick 
sometimes,’ said father; ‘but, on the whole, it 
would not be a bad idea.’ 

“So it was settled, and the next day Ned, our 
only brother, and I were sent, with a dozen 
others, to a little house all by itself up in the 
south woods, and when they were sure the inoc- 
ulation had taken effect, they carried us over to 
the McKinleys. They didn’t dare take us there 
before, lest we should get the disease outright of 
Rob. 

“The house is gone now, but it was a fine old 
place on the edge of the woods, and every thing 
was pleasant and comfortable. There were fifty 
patients there during the three weeks that I 
stayed; more than half of them from neighbor- 
ing towns. There was one whole family, in- 
cluding a little baby, which was a great pet with 
us all. Somebody gave her the name of ‘Daisy 
Eyebright.’ I don’t remember who it was, nor 
for what reason it was given, but she was sel- 
dom called by any other, 

“T suppose you think we must have had a very 


melancholy set indeed; but the truth is, I, for 
one, never enjoyed myself better in my life, and 
I’ve suffered more from a bad cold, many a time, 
than I did from the disease. The hardest part of 
it was the low dict they kept us on. 

“There was one young man, Sam Davy by 
name, who refused to obey the rules, saying he 
might as well die of small-pox as to starve to 
death; so when he wasn’t watched he would 
steal to the cupboard and help himself. The 
consequence was, he had a terrible time, and 
more than once was thought to be at death’s 
door; but though he got well at last, I guess he 
wished he had been content to live on bread and 
rice, as we did. 

“Very few of us were sick enough to keep our 
beds, and though we were cut off from all inter- 
course with the town, we had plenty of amuse- 





ments among oursclves. 


“T think it must have been a remarkably ear 
season, for though it was thefirst week in Mar 
when we went there, the snow had about gone, 
and we found may-flowers and hepaticas in the 
woods near the house. There was a swing in | 
the barn, too, which afforded us a good deal of | 
sport, and it couldn’t have been very cold, for | 
Daisy Eyebright, wrapped in her little blanket, 
used to sit in the hay and watch us. 

“It was a week or two before we saw Rob 
McKinley, but we heard daily reports from him, 
and knew that though very sick, he was not 
likely to die. Old Mike Flaherty was his nurse, 
and when we inquired for Rob, he’d say,— 

“**O, the cap’n’s doing bravely, or I guess the 
cap’n ’ll weather the gale.’ 

“A cheery old soul was Mike, and I learned to 
be very fond of him, spite of his 

‘Nose all awry, 
And the squint in his eye.’ 

“One evening, the last week of my stay there, 
all the convalescents were in the parlor together, 
singing and telling stories, when Mike came in. 

“«*Well how’s the cap’n, to-night?’ somebody 
inquired. 

“<Q, the cap n’s jolly; I guess he’ll clear the 
cape.’ 

‘Sit down, sit down,’ said brother Ned, push- 
ing a chair toward him. ‘We’ve got about to the 
end of our stories. Come, give us one of your 
yarns,’ for Mike had been a sailor in his youth. 

“Mike accepted the invitation, and when he 
had finished his story, which was all about pi- 
rates, and murder on the high seas, and scuttling 
ships, and I don’t know what all, he began to 
sing a queer old song; [can only remember two 
lines of it: 

‘My name was Robert Kid, 

When I sailed, when I sailed;’ 
but I knew that Kid was a wicked pirate, who 
buried his ill-gotten treasure in the earth, where 
nobody could ever find it. 

“Just as Mike had got to the last verse, and 
we were all sitting with our eyes fixed upon him, 
waiting to hear what happened next, the door 
behind us opened slowly—creak—creak—creak— 
but we did not turn our heads because we were 
so taken up with the song; so while we sat look- 


saw that it was not a ghost, but Rob McKinley, 
with a sheet wound round him. 

“He laughed with the rest, saying that he 
thought he had been shut up alone long enough, 
and came out for the sake of society, and then 
went quietly back to bed, leaning on Mike’s arm. 

“Te afterwards owned that he had heard 
Mike singing, and that the song put it into his 
head to pass himself off for a ghost. When the 
doctor heard of this freak of Rob’s he was afraid 
he had got his death by the exposure, but no 
harm came of it at all. He continued to improve, 
and in afew weeks was as well as ever, and as 
great a favorite among the young folks, too, 
although he had lost some of his beauty. 

“Well, there was only one thing more hap- 
pened while I was at the pest-house that is worth 
telling, and that isa very sad one. Poor little 
Daisy Eyebright, who, they thought, was getting 
along nicely, was suddenly taken worse and 
died. 

“And yet I don’t know why I should call it 
sad, seeing that it was oniy less of earth and 
more of heaven for her. They dared not take 
her to the grave-yard, which lay in the heart of 
the village, for fear of conveying the infection, 
so they buried her under a beech tree in the 
woods behind the house, and Rob McKinley 
carved her name, the name we had given her, 
on the tree. It was the only monument she ever 
had, but it proved to be an enduring one, for 
more than one generation of children have 
paused in their rambles through the woods to 
say to each other,— 

“‘Here’s where little Daisy Eyebright was 
buried,’ ” 

So ended my aunt’s story, and because it in- 
terested me I have written it out, in the hope 
that it may also interest my young friends who 
read the Youth’s Companion. 

—_——_+@ 
PAY YOUR DEBT, 

All you are and all you enjoy you owe to your 
Creator, your ancestors, your fellow-men and 
yourself. Your debt can never be paid, as each 
day adds an obligation greater than that can- 





; however. 








celled by that davw’s labors. Your duty is plain, 





Unless you would leave the world and 
appear before the court of Heaven a bankrupt 


| soul, with infinite liabilities and no assets, you 


must give up to God a heart purified of sin and 
ennobled by the practice of Christian virtues; 
you must transmit to your children the bodily 
and mental powers you recejyed frem your par- 
ents with their excellencies hhanced and their 
defects diminished, and you must repay by 
your labor, so far as in you lies, the ever-increas. 
ing debt of work you owe your fellow-men.— 
Schoo! Journal. 





MUSIC. 


Ring out, ye crystal spheres! 
Once bless our human ears, 
If ye have power to touch our senses so; 
And let your silver chime 
Move in melodious time, 
And let the bass of heaven’s deep organ blow; 
And with your ninefold harmony, 
Make up full consort to the angelic symphony, 
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For the Companion. 
BELL BRAGDON’S RIDE. 

Bell Bragdon was what school-girls call “g 
beauty.”’ She was also very pleasant and oblig- 
ing, and would have been a favorite but for one 
fault. She was what school-girls call a “brag,” 
and sometimes sacrificed the truth in her desire 
to show herself the peer of her richer and more 
stylish schoolmates. 

Her parents were in only ‘comfortable cir. 
cumstances,” but they foolishly spent a great 
deal of money for the dress and jewelry of their 
daughter, of whom they were very proud, fancy- 
ing that these and the training of a fashionable 
private school would make her a lady. So the 
mother and the one servant worked for her as if 
there were no one else in the family. 

Well, here she was, with the Deblois girls, 
whose great-grandfather was a French count, 
and the Van Dorns, whose father was a million- 
aire, and the Roderiques from the West Indies, 
who wore diamonds and point lace to school, 
and boasted that their father owned more ne- 
groes than any other man on their island. 
They also had a very handsome young brother, 
of whom they were almost as proud as they were 
of thoiw negroes; and this young brother had 

Bell and asked her name, and “‘if she 
, 


seem as grand as these girls, poor Bell 


“th foolish egough to say that ‘Castle 
; Bras (o 


which nobody had ever heard) 

itate of her ancestors in England, and 

her companions used to call her the 

3; Brag,” and laugh about “Bragadocia 
. her absence. 

zirls, the school year is almost gone,’ 

~-..44. Ja Van Dorn, one June day, ‘“‘and we're 
off for the mountains!” 

“‘We’re going to the Springs, and Niagara, and 
then to the sea-side,” said the Deblois girls. 

Bell raised her beautiful eyes and said, “We 
are sick and tired of travelling and sight-seeing 
in summer, and are going to rest. We have 
friends five miles from the city at the old Lom- 
bard estate, and they offer to take us and all of 
our servants for the summer. They keep four- 
teen horses, and we are to have the use of all of 
them.” 

“You won’t drive them all at once, will 
you?” asked a roguish girl, winking at het 
friends. 

“Of course not!”’ cried Bell, blushing, for she 
knew very well that her veracity was more than 
doubtful at school. But she fancied the girls 
would all be away from the city, and would 
never know whether she was telling the truth or 
not. The truth was simply this: 

The milkman who supplied her family with 
milk had hired a large and rich estate, which, 
although near the city, could not be cut up into 
lots till the death of a certain old lady, whose 
heirs had begun to think herimmortal. There 
he pastured his cows, and by the aid of fourteen 
good horses sent out such milk as is never seen 
in that city in these days. The old mansion 
house being very large, his wife had decided te 
take, during the summer, a few boarders at 4 
moderate price, and Bell and her parents were 
going there. 

Once fairly settled at the mansion-house, Bell 
thought of the horses. An old side-saddle was 
found in the stable chamber, and she rode round 
the large estate till that had lost its charm. 
Then the milkman’s wife, a bright, cheerful, 
chatty little body, offered to take her to the 
city some day in the best carryall. 

Bell was a little shy of milkmen’s equipages, 
but when the great horse, with his bright trap- 
pings, and the newly-painted carryall, stood at 
the deor, her fears vanished, and she set off with 
the well-dressed little woman in high glee, to 
buy canvas and worsteds, nuts and candy, and 
other equally important «articles, and to have “@ 
good time.” 
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COMPANTON. 





The day was lovely and the horse went well; 
although the milkman’s wife admitted that “he 
stepped ‘too strong’ for a carriage hoss.” 

On reaching the city they went first to a fancy 
store; but all that the little woman could do, the 
horse would not stop long enough for Bell to get 
out. He looked up at the building, and deciding 
that he had no business there, determined, after 
stopping a few seconds, to move resolutely on. 

The little woman backed him, and then cried 
out, “Who—a! Who—a!” at the top of her 
lungs; but he wouldn’t “whoa,” till a laborer 
passing, kindly held him by the bridle till BeH 
did her errand. 

“Well,” cried the little woman, “this beats 
all! Ithought milkmen’s hosses would stand, 
if they didn’t do any thing else!’ And the peo- 
ple on the sidewalk stopped to hear her loud 
talk and to see the effect of her “‘whoas.” 

When Bell, with flushed checks, got into the 
carryall, the horse, thinking, perhaps, that she 
had delivered milk to a new customer, went on 
again. 

Bell was sharp enough for him when they 
stopped at the confectioner’s. Catching sight of 
a black boy, she gave him a ten-cent piece, (there 
was silver in those days,) and asked him to hold 
old Billy while she went in. 

But the horse was not in an amiable mood, 
ind seemed to have a strong prejudice either 
gainst color, or else against wasting time in 
‘ont of houses that didn’t patronize his master. 
Whatever his reasons were, in spite of the reins 
held by his mistress, and the bridle by Sambo, 
he shook his head, showed his teeth, and tried 
hard to get free. The little woman now lost her 
temper, and Sambo his bravery, and poor Bell, 
looking out, while waiting for change, heard the 
following, as did acrowd of boys, some of whom 
volunteered their advice: 

“Stand still, will you, old Bill? You’ll catch it 
when you get home for this! You act more like 
a fool than_a hoss, and I do believe an evil sperit 
has took possession of you!” 

“T tell yer, missus, I isn’t gwine for to stan’ 
here and git my brains chawed out for ten cents,” 
cried Sambo. Catching a sight of Bell, he add- 
ed, in tremendous tones, “‘Yere, dar! yer gal 
wid de blue bunnet! Hurry up yer cakes, else 
Pll done let him go, and den he’ll kill yer ole 
mammy, sure!” 

“Yd wallop him if he was mine and wouldn’t 
stan’,” cried a ragged newsboy, of ten years. 
“I drives daddy’s cart sometimes; and I tell yer 
it takes me to bring down a hoss to his man- 
ners.” 

Bell now sprang into the carryall and cried, 
“Do, for pity’s sake, drive on, Mrs. Smith, before 
we see any one we know?” 

“La, child, this aint no fault o’ ourn,” cried 
the little woman, in a loud tone. “It’s Billy, 
and not us that’s to blame. Git up now as fast 
as you like.”’ 

‘Tve got all I want but the nuts, and I 
wouldn’t try to stop again for a ship-load of 
them,” cried Bell. “If you’ll drive round by St. 
John’s church I'll show you the houses where all 
my intimate friends live,’’ she said, proudly. 
“This horse is splendid for any thing but 
standing.” 

So they drove up Clarence Avenue, and into 
Warwick Terrace, when Bell, pointing to two 
lofty mansions, said, ‘‘There, drive slowly by 
now, and see how elegant every thing is here. 
The first belongs to the Deblois family, and the 
other to the Roderiques, the West Indians I told 
you about.” 

But what was poor Bell’s dismay to find the 
headstrong Billy drawing up resolutely before 
the door of the Roderiqués. He could stand 
now. 

“Git along, will ye,” cried Mrs. Smith, reach- 
ing forward, and laying the whip, with all her 
Strength, on Billy’s back. But he had a grand, 
tough hide, and did not feel it any more than if 
it had been a straw. 

He had become ugly too, and planted his fore 
fect apart, firmly, and refused to stir. 

Then Mrs. Smith lost her temper again, and 
began to abuse Billy, to the delight of a few lit- 
tle boys, who had been rolling their hoops on the 
sidewalk. First she called him “a fool,’”’ then “a 
lazy brute,” and finally, forgetting herself, shout- 
ed, “Git along, you jackass, or I’ll break every 
bone in yer body.” 

At this the little boys set up a shout of laugh- 
ter, and one of them said, “Our coachman says 
he used to build fires under balky horses in Ire- 
land, and that made ’em hop. Is this one often 
balky ?” 

What was now poor Bell’s dismay to see one 
or two faces, and diamonds, and laces, at the 
Plate-glass window, just as Mrs. Smith began 
to deal out a fresh volley of abuse and whiplash! 

“O, do, do, do beat him, and make him go 
on!” she cried. 


Smith, and, seeing no prospect of getting home | 
at this rate, she looked about her despairingly. | 
Just then a young man came along, and was on | 
the point of passing up the steps of the large | 
house, when she beckoned vigorously with her 

plump hand, and shouted,— 

“Look here, young man, could I just get you 

to take this stubborn creatur’ by the bridle, and 

see if you can start him?” 

Bell groaned. It was the West Indian negro 

and diamond owner, who had asked her name, 

and if she was rich! But he was a kind-hearted 

fellow, and would have helped a black woman 

in trouble; so he came forward in all his glory 

of white linen and patent leather, and took old 

Billy by the bridle. Then, looking into the car- 
riage, he recognized and half bowed to Bell, who 
drew her veil over her face as if she had never 
seen him. 

“Ye see, sir, the trouble is just this,” said Mrs. 
Smith: ‘we keep boarders this summer, though 
my husband’s well off, if he isa milkman. He 
owns seven carts and fourteen hosses. The hosses 
work oneday andrestthenext. Well, this is Mr 

Bragdon’s daughter, and she and me thought 
we'd come to town to look round a little; and if 
you knew what a day we'd had on’t you’d pity us. 
Old Bill wouldn’t stop where we wanted him to, 
no more’n if he was an ingine with a full head 
of steam on; and now he won’t budge an inch 
when we want him to go. He’s bound Bell 
Bragdon and I shall turn milkmen, I guess. 
Head him about, please, and we’ll git out of this 
’ristocratic neighborhood, and see if we can’t git 
home some time before night!”’ 

The young man smiled; and twitching Billy’s 
head, and at the same time giving him a smart 
cut with his cane, succeeded in turning him 
about and making him understand that he had 
better start for home. 

“Thank you a thousand times!’ cried Mrs. 
Smith. ‘We shouldn’t’a’ got into this scrape 
if Belle hadn’t’a’ brought me up here to show 
me where her grand acquaintances lived. She’s 
dreadful intimate with your folks.” 

The young man bowed and smiled, and went 
in to tell his sisters about Bell Bragdon’s ride! 

The poor, mortified girl never again talked 
about “Castle Bragdon”’ nor “‘all our servants;” 
and before the first day of September she had 
decided that there were far better schools in the 
city than the one where the Roderiques went. 


—————— 


A NIGHT ADVENTURE AT SEA. 


A few years since I happened to be in Valparaiso, 
where I made the acquaintance of an American, one 
of the officers of the United States whaling-ship 
Nantucket, which had run-in from her fishing- 
grounds in the Pacific to obtain a supply of water 
and fresh provisions; and one day, in talking over 
the different events of the cruise, which had lasted 
two years, he narrated the following curious incident 
which had befallen them. 

One morning, at daybreak, when lying becalmed, 





sperm whales, and all four of their boats were 
speedily lowered and chase given. Two of them 
proved successful, and, by the afternoon, had re- 
turned to the ship, towing their captured prey; but 
the others were not so fortunate. 

Having by some blunder missed their first chance, 
it was not until after an arduous chase of many hours 
that the leading boat at last succeeded in overtaking 
and making fast to the whale. A long and desperate 
struggle ensued, the second crew quickly coming to 
the assistance of the first; but line after line from 
both was expended by the animal, which proved to 
be of the largest size, and of immense strength and 
tenacity of life. 


body of the monster, when it threw itself out of the 
water, and swinging its ponderous flukes |.igh up in 
the air, and struck two tremendous blows in quick 
succession. One fell upon the foremost boat, cutting 


(one of whom had his thigh broken) in all directions, 


tily picking up their companions, and placing the 
wounded man in the bottom of the boat, the rest, 


the animal to breathe. But they waited in vain; 


secure him. 


tion; and this signal was repeated every half hour, 
until the vessel was within a few miles. 





But that was beyond the power of poor Mrs, 


hand, or far away, they could not tell, 


they found themselves in the midst of a shoal of 


At length two lances were rapidly hurled into the 


it completely in two, and scattering its occupants 


After doing this mischief, it again sounded. Has- 


undaunted, impatiently awaited the coming up of 
their prey escaped them after all they had done to 


Wearied with their long day of fruitless toil, and 
depressed at their ill-fortune, the men prepared to 
return to the ship, which had long before sunk be- 
neath the horizon; for being calm, the ship could 
not make sail to follow them. After pulling for 
some hours, however, they felt a slight breeze spring 
up, which they knew would bring her down; and, 
after awhile, a rocket ascending showed her posi- 


They had been resting on their oars for some time, 
but had once more resumed them upon noticing that 
the breeze was dying away, and their ship likely to 
be again becalmed, when a sound struck upon their 
ears which made each man pause in astonishment. 
It was a groan, or rather a hoarse, heavy, smothered 
kind of moan, which seemed to be borne to them 
from across the waters; but whether from near at 


The men stood up in their boat and listened. The | 
night was cloudy and dark; but the line between sea 
and sky was sufficiently distinct to show to their 
practiced vision the form of their own vessel, which 
was now only three miles away; but no sail was vis- 
ible on the part of the horizon from whence the 
sounds appeared to come. 

Thinking it possible, however, that some ship- 
wrecked boat’s crew might be in their neighborhood, 
they joined together ina shout; but there was no 
response audible. All at once, however, some flashes 
of light gleamed across the distant darkness, and a 
bluish glare shone out for a minute or two, flickered 
and disappeared. At the same moment a distant, 
piercing cry, followed by moanings similar to the 
first they had heard, rose on the night air. In all 
their experience, whether on sea or land, they had 
never heard sounds like them, and amazed and 
startled, and with all the superstitious fears excited 
to which sailors are prone, the men in the boat 
whispered their conjectures to each other. 

“There's nothing as I know of that swims the sea | 
or flies in the air, could make those sounds,” said 
one. ‘If there was any craft anywhere within miles, 
we could see her sails plain enough; we are too far 
out at sea for any coasters carrying cattle. Besides, 
there's no such trade on this coast, and we’re eight 
hundred miles from it.’’ | 
“Tf it’s from a boat, what kind of a crew must she 
have? That’s what I want to know,” said a second. 
“I know what it is to be adrift and perishing. I was 
one time on araft with twenty more, for two and 
thirty days, anda whole lot of ’em went mad and 
died raging, from drinking the salt water, and yelled, 
and fought, and throttled each other till they were | 
pitched overboard; but then these here sounds aren’t 
“Couldn’t bea whale, Bill, that made that moanin’ 
noise?”’ asked another of the boatsteerers, who was 


sealer and whaler, in all parts of the world. 

“Well, it might be—that noise might; though 
twarn’t exactly like it neither. I’ve heard ’em too 
often, not to know ’em. Sperm whale don’t roar 
much; but right black, or Greenland species, common 
all over the world, you can hearat times, miles away. 
ILremember once, when I wasin New Zealand—we 
was a Bay whaling near Hokianga—we killed a cow 
whale and her calf, and towed ’em into the bay. 
Well, the old bull, he come in from sea at night-fall, 
and kep’ up such a moanin’ and roarin’ it was pitiful 
to hear him. He knowed his missus had gone in 
there, you see, and he was a callin’ on her to come 
out; and for nigh-hand on to a week, every night, 
he’d tack about in the offing, until daylight, waitin’ 
andcallin’ her. ’Twasn’t till we stripped the blubber 


eave in and left.” 

For some time the men listened; but nothing fur- 
ther was heard or seen, They also rowed for some 
distance in the direction of the sounds, and again 
shouted, but got no reply; and an hour afterwards 
they were picked up and taken on board. 

The captain, when he heard their story, swept the 
horizon with his night-glass; but detecting no sail, 
he concluded that the vessel, if it was a vessel, had 
passed out of sight in the interval; and as for the 
sounds which had startled them, he made light of 
them, 

“You heard a grampus grunting, or some seals 
snorting, or, maybe, some penguins trumpeting,’’ he 
said. ‘You were all knocked up and half asleep. 
Turn in, the whele lot of you, and take a snooze till 
daylight, for we must finish stripping and trying out 
this fish. A set of lubbers you were, to lose that 
other whale!’’ 

The men did as they were ordered, but were per- 
fectly convinced that the sounds they had heard 
were not caused by any such agencies as their com- 
mander had mentioned. The light, strange as it 
was, certainly might have proceeded from a passing 
ship, although, in that case, it was odd they could 
not see it. Each of the noises separately also might 
be thus accounted for, perhaps; but the whole oc- 
curring together, and proceeding from one quarter, 
was to them inexplicable. 

They had been asleep some hours, and day was 
about to break. The breeze had slightly freshened; 
but the ship, after having picked up the boats, had 
been hove to, and consequently had remained nearly 
stationary during the night, the carcass of the whale 
having been placed alongside, secured by tackles, 
preparatory to stripping the blubber, or “blanket 
piece,” as it is technically called. Some of this had 
already been taken off, hoisted on deck, cut up and 
placed in huge coppers, used in sperm whale fishery 
for boiling the oil—these coppers being imbedded in 
brick work, on the upper or open deck. The fires 
beneath them being ready for lighting, the mate 
was busy with his preparations when the captain, 
who had been in bed, turned out and came on deck. 

“Do you know,” said he, ‘that I really think that 
there was no mistake in what the hands said? 
There’s something out of the way going on, or afloat 
nearus. My cabin window was open—the head of 
my bunk is close to it—and as I lay there I heard 
something—I can't make out what? Did you not 
hear any thing?” 

“No; we’ve been busy knocking about the decks. 
What was it like?” 

“Well, at first it was like what the men said—deep 
groaning, moaning, and rumbling kind of noises, a 
good distance offapparently. Then I heardascream, 
then asound as of some one laughing; I should have 
thought myself dreaming only for what the men 
said.” 

“How long since was this?’’ asked the mate. 

“Within this last quarter of an hour. But is every 
thing ready for trying out, Mr. Smart?” And the 
captain examined the preparations made, “Call the 





off her, and towed the carcass out to sea, that he | 


watch as soon as it is light enough, and set all hands 
to work. The coppers are charged, so you may as 
well light the fires, and then pass the word along for 
silence fore and aft. I want to listen, and try and 
make out what those noises mean.” 

He went and stood by the taffrail, while the ma 
on deck, ceasing their work, went to the side or 
mounted the rigging. 

Fora short time they remained thus, le oking and 
listening, when the captain, hearing again the deep 
moaning he had described, raised the speaking 
trumpet he held, and hailed. 

As the hoarse sound died away a startling reply 
was given, A burst of strange, harsh laughter came 
ringing across the water, gradually changing intoa 
wild ery, which rose upon the night air sounding in- 
expressibly sad and mournful. At that moment, as 
the seamen, thrilled and awe-struck, listened, the 
fires which had been lit beneath the coppers, and 
which hfd been fed by refuse blubber, began to burn 
up brightly, the flames presently shooting up half 
way to the tops, and casting a broad red glare over 
the surrounding waters, 

And, as if this flame had been a spei) to conjure up 
the demons of the deep, from the darkness beyond 
the verge of the circle of light issued a succession of 
sounds of the most extraordinary character. Yells 
and howls, shrill screams and roars—now com- 
mingled, now separate—at times dying away, and 
again as the flames shot up fiercely, rising in hideous 
chorus—assailed the ears of the astonished whalers, 
while at intervals, mingled with the uproar, was 
what seemed to some on board to be the sound, in- 

distinctly heard, of human voices. This continued 
until the vessel had passed on her way some dis- 
tance, when the noises became more and more faint, 


human like.” | and finally died away. 


Before the fires had been lit the ship had been put 
before the wind, in order that the smoke and flame 


| 
a veteran salt, having followed his calling, as a | might pass forward and not endanger the rigging or 


incommode the men at their labor. Some of the 
latter, alarmed at the sounds, would willingly have’ 
had her continue her course and leave the vicinity ; 
but the skipper was not so superstitious; and, being 
determined to ascertain their cause, he ordered the 
fires to be put out, so that the vessel might sail 
against the wind, and returned. 

While the look-outs aloft were trying to catch 
sight of any vessel or other object in the neighbor- 
hood, the sounds again reached them; and, steering 
| in their direction, the ship was hove to and a boat 
| lowered; but the men hung back when the captain 
| ordered a crew in, and wished to wait for daylight. 

“Why, what are you afraid of, men? Do youthink 
there are evil spirits cruising ?”’ 

He paused in surprise, and all hands uttered a ery. 
A strange phenomenon was presented to their view; 
a pale blue phosphorescent light suddenly gleamed 
out of the darkness, and showed thém a wreck dis- 
| masted and drifting. Through the open ports and 
breaches inthe bulwarks, broken by the waves, the 
uncarthly-looking radiance shone, glimmering and 
flickering on the stump of the mainmast, the only 
fragment of a spar left behind. 

Its bows were toward them, and from their own 
mastheads they could at times, when it pitched and 
rolled see down on to its deck. Close to the after 
hatchway burned a blue, tremulous flame, sometimes 
shooting up vividly, at others sinking until nearly 
extinguished. All hands looked eagerly for signs of 
acrew, but nothing inthe shape of a man could be 
8 

















een, 

But although nothing in the guise of mortal man 
was visible, other objects presented themselves to the 
view of the awe-struck sailors. Gaunt and weird- 
looking shapes of hideous animals were plainly seen 
flitting restlessly to and fro in the ghastly light of 
that unnatural illumination of a lonely wreck at sea. 

“T can tell you, sir,” said my informant, at this 
portion of the narrative, “thatI, for one, was scared, 
I was brought up ina part of New England where a 
belief in the supernatural prevails. I had heard that 
evil spirits appeared at times in the form of beasts, 
and haunted the places where they had committed 
their crimes when on earth, and we were off that 
coast where, for two hundred years, the desperadoes 
of every crime—pirates and buccaneers--had pur- 
sued, when in life, their horrid calling. As the blue 
light flickered, and the yells once more broke out, 
these tales of my early days might have made me 
fancy myself in the presence of some phantom ship 
with its ghastly crew. 

“But daylight soon came, the blue light went out, 
and as we then saw that the wreck was areal one, 
and that a boat was towing astern, and when we 
pulled to it and hailed, voices from the cabin aft 
replied, and we rowed round and saw a man with 
his head and shoulders projecting out of the window. 

“*T say, strangers!’ he shouted, ‘don’t none of you 
try to get on board. Some of the critters got loose 
last night, and they are dangerous.’ 

“And dangerous enough they appeared to be, for 
at that moment came to the taffrail, and looked down 
upon us, several hyenas, whose eyes, sparkling with 
famine, glared most ferociously; and no wonder; 
they had had no food for nearly a week. 

“The brig was, in fact, a complete menagerie, 
which a speculator was taking to California, visiting 
all the South American ports on his way. He had 
been blown out to sea by a hurricane, which at last 
carried away his masts, and he had been drifting 
about ever since, till his beasts were nearly starved. 

“He had a miserable crew, half of them being his 
showmen, and he himself was his own captain, trust- 
ing to his mate to navigate for him. They had pre- 
pared the long boat for leaving, should no vessel fall 
in with them, but had made repeated abortive efforts 
to rig jury masts as well. In their last attempt the 
spar had fallen, and the heel of it smashed the cage 
containing the hyenas, and all hands had to make 2 
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épeedy retreat to the after cabin, and keep below till 
,Jaylight should enable them to shoot, or otherwise 
secure them. 

“Our fire, by exciting the beasts, attracted their 
notice, and at first they thought it was a burning 
ship. The light seen by the boat early in the night 
was made by burning some spirits of wine out of the 
cabin window, in order to attract attention, but this 
time, instead of hanging it out of the cabin window, 
they managed to open the hatchway and push it out 
on the deck, where the beasts were prowling about, 
restless with the hunger that tormented them. 

“The crew stayed three days with us; we rigged 
them up jury masts, and what was of greater conse- 
quence, supplied the captain with plenty of the food 
from the whale for his animals, and thus saved him 
from ruin, for the poor man had invested all he had 
in the menagerie. We heard afterwards that he had 
gone safe to Callao, and I suppose reached Califor- 
nia in due time.” . 

—-— +e+—____- 


ON THE WAY TO PARIS. 
From a Correspondent. 

At last papa’s business called him to Paris. 
You remember that my last letter was from 
London. Was there ever a more joyful face 
worn, than by your correspondent when the 
news came? Enter papa, with a gentleman in 
a clerical-looking dress. 

“My dear, this is Dr. Edwards. He is going 
to Paris to-morrow, and I have made up my 
mind to accompany him. Can you get ready to 
leave here at nine in the morning?” 

“O papa, I’ll be ready at any time you say.” 

The doctor smiles. ‘That’s just what my lit- 
tle girl said,’’ he remarks. 

I hardly knew whether to be sorry or glad 
that his little girl is going. 

To-morrow came, as miserable a day as you 
can imagine,—drizzling rain, yellow fog, chilly, 
penetrating winds. Charing Cross, the lions in 
Trafalgar Square, the monuments, look like 
huge blots upon the atmosphere. After all, I 
hated to leave the dear old dusky city. Who 
does not part from London with regret? One 
learns in time to love its fussiness, and smoke, 
and even fog. Arrived at the Victoria Station, 
tne porter came to see about “‘the boxes.” 

“There are no boxes,” said I. 

“What do you call these ’ere, miss ?’”’ he asked, 
sith a erin. 
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“Our trunks,” I responded. 

“Helephants ’as trunks.” And with this saucy 
speech, he proceeded to carry them off. 

During our ride the fog cleared away, and the 
sun came up, revealing some pretty bits of scen- 
ery, such as one can find in no country but Eng- 
land,—long, smooth, level rolls of green hedges; 
red brick farm-houses, covered with vines, stone 
cottages that looked as if they had been built 
for centuries, and doubtless they had. I busied 
myself fancying what the interiors must be like. 
Ample fireplaces in the kitchens, no doubt, and 
the old-fashioned cranes, with pots and kettles 
hanging thereon; the brick ovens redolent of 
apple tarts, hot joints, and suet puddings. I 
was deep in such reveries when papa gathered 
up my bundles. 

“Here we are!”’ It was the doctor’s voice. 

Hanging on his arm was a blooming young 
lady, all hat and waterfall, dressed in a jaunty 
blue suit, and whom the doctor introduced to 
me as “my little girl.’ She must have been 
ahead tallerthanIam. They had been in the 
carriage justin front of us. Of course it took 
us a very short time to get acquainted. 

**Don’t you dread crossing ?”’ she asked. “They 
say the channclis awfully rough. What a musty, 
ratty old place! Shouldn’t you think they’d 
have a better pier? Aint you half erazy to think 
you are going to see Paris?—after the war, too. 
I went there years ago, but was too young to 
take much interest orcare much about it. What 
a horrible, mean-looking steamer! I’m sure I 
shall be ill. Do you know what I shalldo? Go 
right down into the ladies’ cabin and go to bed.” 

“Such a beautiful day as this!’ I could not 
help exclaiming. 

It don’t matter much how beautiful the day 





is; the water is always frightful, and I’m fear- 
fully afraid of seasickness. [I’ve got pepper- 
mints, and lemons, and brandy, and seltzer, and 
almonds, and every thing I ever heard of as pre- 
ventives; and then, think of being ill in one’s 
best suit!’ 

I looked down at my well-worn waterproof 
and laughed. 

“Yes, you would call that sensible, I suppose, 
and so it is; but one don’t want to go to Paris 
looking like a fright.” 

“A thoughtless, spoiled child,” said papa, as 
he found me a comfortable seat, and Miss Laura 
disappeared below, very much to my relicf, for I 
wanted to study the passengers in silence. 

Just opposite us a fussy little gentleman 
seemed so desirous of making his wife comfort- 
able, that he must have worried her almost to 
death. Now it was shawls under her head, now 
under her feet; now tucking her in on this side, 
now on that; darting hither and thither with 
water, ginger-pop, cakes and oranges. He must 
have considered her an overgrown baby. I 
ached to cry out, ‘‘Please do stop!” 





A sweet-faced child held a tiny wooden cage, 
in which a lovely canary fluttered from perch to 
perch, giving little snatches of bird song now 
and then. A fat woman, who somebody said 
was a famous singer, opened a small green bot- 
tle and began to eat pickles; a fine-looking man, 
a Persian gentleman, dressed in a large cape 
coat and a red fez, walked solemnly in the sun- 
shine, his hands folded behind him. Two stu- 
dents disputed pleasantly over some mooted 
question. 

I enjoyed watching the white cliffs of Dover, 
which showed clear and brilliant through the 
bright atmosphere. How rich they are with 
wonderful associations of the past! At their 
feet the water, a greenish gray, lashed itself in 
small waves against the yellowish brown base 
that it has lapped for so many ages. 

The old channel was not a bit sensational, 
however, and I found I could bear the short, 
monotonous roll very well. Not so the fat 
women; they at once withdrew, while I noticed 
the pickle-dish pop into a basket with more 
haste than grace. 

As for me, existence was delightful. Were 
we not en route for Paris? My comfort was of 
short duration. The doctor had been invisible 
for some time; all at once he stood before us, a 
pale girl in blue, with yellow, frizzed hair blow- 
ing in every direction, leaning on his arm. 

“She is more trouble to me than all my 
money,” he laughed, as we made room on the 
settee; and, truly, I think she was. 

“O papa, I must lean on you. Please give me 
another lemon—and my smallest shawl out of 
the straps. O, it was horrid down stairs! And 
the chambermnid was so cross! And isn’t this 
the nastiest little chop-sea? O dear, I wish I 
hadn't come! Papa, dear, pull my dress out— 
there! It will not be fit to be seen. I almost 
envy you your waterproof. Next time I’ll be 
sensible. Dear me, see that child with her bird! 
Are you taking your bird home, little girl? Are 
you French?” 

The little girl, who was very pretty, and wore 
mourning, intimated that she was. 

“Dear me! little French girls are so seldom in 
England—so seldom speak such good English!” 
said Laura. 

“My mamma was English,” said the child. 
“Mamma would not leave papa when the war 
broke out, so she sent me to London to my 
grandmamma.” 

“And now you’re going back ?” 

“Yes.” The child looked down. 

“Was your father in the war?” 

“He was killed, mademoiselle,” was the an- 
swer; and even flippant Laura seemed shocked. 
As for me, I wanted to take the little creature to 
my heart. Evidently she was alone. 

“Mamma was in the hospital after that,” she 
added, the first to break the silence; “‘and now 
she is staying with my French grandmamma; 





so she sent for me.” 
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“And you are going alone?” 

“O, yes, mademoisclle. The captain has 
charge of me. Heis a relative of our family; 
and somebody will meet me as soon as the boat 
lands.” 

After that Laura played with the bird, and 
behaved tolerably well until we came in sight 
of Dieppe. Then she went into raptures, 

“What queer, painted cliffs! What strange 
eld wharves and odd little vessels! What 
brown, tough old men, sculling about! 0, isn’t 
it foreign? I begin to be glad I came.” 

I had been glad all along, but I looked on the 
strange scene with utterly new sensations. For 
the first time in my life I saw women trundling 
barrows, lifting boxes, and bearing along huge 
trunks,—little brown creatures, whose dried and 
wrinkled skins made them look like travelling 
muinmies,—women with sharp blue eyes, the 
briefest petticoats, and the heaviest shoes. All 
was confusion on shore. Laura gazed about 
her, not forgetting to shake out her golden hair, 
and make herself look as charming as possible. 

“Isn’t it all odd and foreign?” she queried, 
after we had climbed to the back seat of an im- 
mense old ark of a carriage. “Do look at that 
woman’s cap! It’s ayard high if it’s an inch. 
And what queer old houses, with doors and win- 
dows wide open! You can see father, mother, 
and the babies taking tea.” 

“Dieppe is a famous watering-place,” said the 
doctor. “I believe the Duchess De Berri made 
it fashionable by coming here for her health.” 

We stayed in Dieppe only a day, and started 
for Normandy in the early train. JESSIE. 
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REAPING. 


We shape ourselves the joy or fear 
Of which the coming life is made, 
And fill our future’s atmosphere 
With sunshine or with shade. 
The tissue of the life to be 
We weave with colors all our own, 
And in the field of destiny 
We reap as we have sown. 





WHITTIER, 
COUNTING THE ELECTORAL 
VOTES. 


The election of a President of the United States 
is a somewhat complicated piece of political 
machinery. The parties first nominate candi- 
dates for the office. Then they select persons, 
called electors, who are expected to elect one or 
the other of these candidates. Then the people 
vote for these electors. Next the electors meet 
and vote for a President. The two Houses of 
Congress then hold a special session and count 
the votes of the electors. Finally the elected 
candidate takes the oath of office. 

All but one of these processes have been gone 
through for the twenty-second presidential elec- 
tion—which was the last—the votes of the elec- 
tors, or more definitely speaking, the electoral 
colleges, having been counted on Wednesday, 
the 12th of February. On that day, at noon, the 
Hall of Representatives was thronged by all who 
could get within the doors; foreign ministers, 
cabinet officers, officers of the army and the 
navy, judges of the supreme court, and persons 
in private station, both gentlemen and ladies. 

At one o’clock, all necessary arrangements 
having been made, a message was sent to the Sen- 
ate to announce that the House was ready to go 
into joint Convention for the purpose of count- 
ing the votes of the electoral colleges. Soon after- 
wards the Senators entered the Hall of Represen- 
tatives, led by Vice-President Colfax, and the Sec- 
retary, Mr. Gorham. The representatives rose 
to receive the Senators, and remained standing 
until they had taken the seats set apart for them. 
Mr. Colfax took the Speaker’s chair and presided 
over the proceedings. 

On the Speaker’s table lay thirty-seven sealed 
packages. Each of these packages contained a 
certificate of the vote of the electors of one of the 
States. Near Mr. Colfax stood three “tellers,” 
chosen, one by the Senate and two by the House 
of Representatives, whose duty was to examine, 
read and record the votes of the electors. The 
tellers were Mr. Sherman, the senior Senator 
from Ohio; Mr. Dawes, the senior Representative 
from Massachusetts; and Mr. Beck, a Demo- 
cratic Representative from Kentucky. 

Mr. Colfax, taking up one of the packages, an- 
nounced that it was the electoral vote of the 
State of Maine. He then handed it to Mr. Sher- 
man, who opened and read the certificate it con- 
tained, which declared that the seven electoral 
votes of Maine were given to Ulysses S. Grant, 
of Illinois, for President of the United States, 
for the term of four years, beginning on the 4th 
of March, 1878; and to Henry Wilson, of Massa- 
chusetts, for Vice-President, for the same term. 

The same form was observed with the votes of 
each of the other thirty-six States, but the votes 
of all the States were not accepted without dis- 





pute, and in three cases votes were entirely re- 
jected. 


Four years ago the Southern States had not 
all of them been fully “reconstructed.” A ques. 
tion then arose as to whether a vote that wags 
offered for some of the unreconstructed Stateg 
should be counted or not. Georgia, for instance, 
was not wholly in the Union, but the people haq 
voted, and unless there should be some rule of 
action the votes must be counted. The two 
Houses then adopted a rule, that when in the 
Convention, objection should be made from any 
cause to the vote of any State, the Senate should 
retire to its own chamber, and cach House should 
vote without debate on the question of allowing 
the vote to be counted. Then, unless both 
branches should vote in favor of allowing the 
vote, it was to be rejected. The consequence of 
this rule was, that in 1868 the electoral vote of 
neither the votes of Georgia nor those of Texas 
were allowed to be counted. 

This year there were several objections, and 
four times in the course of that afternoon the 
Senate filed out of the Representatives’ Hall and 
retired to its own chamber to decide whether 
the votes of the electors of certain States should 
be admitted. 

The first difficulty arose when the tellers an. 
nounced that three of the Georgia electors had 
voted for Horace Greeley, for President. Wasa 
vote for a man who was dead to be counted? 
The House said no, the Senate said yes; but as 
the two branches did not agrec to receive the 
votes, the Georgia vote was thrown out. 

Then there was another dispute about Missis- 
sippi. Attention was called to the fact that the 
certificate did not state that the electors had 
voted by ballot, as the Constitution requires, but 
both Houses decided to accept the vote. Texas 
also was objected to, but its vote was allowed. 
The votes of Arkansas and Louisiana were 
thrown out by the vote of one or both Houses, 
In these two States there had been a contest as 
to who had carried the election. Both parties 
claimed to have done so, and there were two re- 
turns of the votes cast. Two sets of electors 
pretended to vote for President, and two certifi- 
cates were sent to Washington. The vote of 
Arkansas was thrown out because neither cer- 
tificate was signed by the Governor, though there 
was a disagreement between the two branches 
on accepting the vote of this State. Louisiana 
lost its vote by the judgment of both Houses 
because it was impossible for Congress to de- 
cide which vote should be counted. 

The effect of these changes was reduce the 
whole number of electoral votes from 866 to 349. 
The two Houses occupied more than seven hours 
in performing this ceremony, which concluded 
with a declaration by the Vice-President, that 
Ulysses S. Grant, of Illinois, and Henry Wilson, 
of Massachusetts, had received a majority of all 
the votes cast and were elected President and 
Vice-President of the United States for the term 
of four years from the 4th of March, 1873. 


AN ECCENTRIC GOVERNOR. 


One of the queerest old fellows among the first 
settlers in Boston was Gov. Bellingham. There 
are many curious stories told about him, but the 
most singular is that respecting his marriage. 
It is related by Gov. Winthrop in his diary, and 
was written at the time the affair took place. 

Bellingham was Governor of the colony of 
Massachusetts Bay in 1641. He was fifty years 
old. There was then a young lady in Boston 
named Penelope Pelham, who was twenty-two 
years of age, and was engaged to be married to 
a young man, who was a friend of the Governor, 
and lived in the Governor’s house. 

By what arts we know not, but itis certain 
that the Governor persuaded Miss Penelope that 
he loved her best, and so, one day, while the 
young man supposed that his sweetheart was 
true to him, the Governor and the young lady 
were married. But the singular part of it was, 
that as the Governor wanted to keep his little 
affair secret, and perhaps because he could think 
of no clergyman to whom he dared apply to pet- 
form the ceremony, he married himself! 

We may imagine the old Governor standing 
up before himself and Miss Pelham, and going 
through the service in the old Puritan style. 

“Do you, Richard, take Penelope,” says Gov. 
Bellingham, “‘to be your wife?” 

“T do,” replies Richard to himself as Governor. 

“Do you, Penelope, take Richard to be your 
husband ?” 

“TI do,” feebly replies the little flirt. 

“Then,” says Gov. Bellingham, “I pronounce 
myself and you husband and wife, according to 
the rules of the Christian church and the laws 
of the Province of Massachusetts Bay.” 

The ceremony is over, and the Governor sa 
lutes the bride, and hopes she will be happy with 
her husband. It may be said here, that she was 
happy with him, and they lived together more 





than thirty years. Mrs. Bellingham survived 
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her husband thirty years, and died in 1702, at 


the advanced age of eighty three years. 

But this was not quite the end of this strange 
marriage. A great many people in Boston did 
not believe that the marriage was legal. <Ac- 
cordingly the secretary of the colony summoned 
the Governor to appear before the General Court 
on acertain day, to be tried for the offence. 

The Governor obeyed, but instead of going 
into the prisoner’s dock, he took his seat on the 
bench as judge. Having married: himself, he 
proposed to try himself! 

The secretary did not dare to order the Gov- 
ernor to leave the bench, and so by his coolness 
and impudence he escaped being tried. Of 
course at the present day this could not have 
happened. The Governor is nota judge now, as 
he was two hundred and more years ago, and 
ifany man who now holds that office should at- 
tempt to commit a grossly illegal act, he would 
find that there was a law, a court, and perhaps 
a prison for him, as well as for other people. 





MOTHS AND BEES, 


The large moth is the most fatal enemy to the bee- 
hive. He lays his eggs in the comb, and the young 
worms gradually multiply and spread from comb to 
comb, till the bees are driven from the hive or die of 
starvation. Many swarms perish every year in this 
way, and all attempts of apiarists to guard against 
the enemy have proved fruitless, 

But it has always been a matter of surprise that 
the bees did not put the intruders to death with 
their stings. The moths are harmless for attack, 
while the bees are great fighters. But the moths are 
rarely killed and thrown from the hive. A recent 
observer, after long and close watching, explains the 
mystery. He says the moths imitate with their 
wings the sounds of the queen-bee, and the bees, with 
their reverence for royalty, fear to harm the intrud- 
ers, lest in some way the queen also suffer. When 
the moths have taken possession, the bees learn their 
mistake, and build a new wall of comb to hem them 
inand keep them from other parts of the hive. But 
the worms, when hatched, easily eat through the 
comb, and prove too strong for the busy workers. 





AUDUBON AND THE RATS. 

True greatness rises above misfortunes, and wastes 
neither time nor strength in whining. Overwhelmed 
forthe moment, perhaps, it puts on new vigor and 
hope. Audubon, the American naturalist, lost ina 
right the labor of weary years. He had travelled, 
gun in hand, for thousands of miles to draw from 
lifethe exact forms of American birds. The work 
was nearly completed, and he had collected two 
hundred drawings, representing over two thousand 
birds. Two Norwegian rats found their way to his 
papers, one night, and in the morning they were all 
destroyed. Only a few bits of gnawed paper re- 
mained. 

The shock wasa severe one. He says: “I slept 
not for several nights, and the days passed like days 
of oblivion, until the animal powers being called into 
action, through the strength of my constitution, I 
took upmy gun, my note-book, and my pencils, and 
Went forward to the woods as gayly as if nothing 
had happened.’’ 

In three years the loss was repaired, and the port- 
folio was filled with better drawings than before. 
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ENGLISH EMIGRATION, 

The great Irish hive, which has sent so many swarms 
of emigrants to this country, begins to show signs of 
exhaustion. The number of emigrants from the 
Emerald Isle is diminishing rapidly. But other 
countries supply the deficiency. Germany seems 
exhaustless, and Count Bismarck is alarmed because 
‘ome parts of the empire are left uncultivated for 
want of laborers. 

But the chief increase in emigration is from Eng- 
land. For many years the enmities caused by the 
Revolutionary War and the war of 1812-15 were a 
barrier to the settlement of English colonists in this 
country. They went to Canada, or Australia, or 
other settlements connected with the mother-land. 
But within a few years the tide has set steadily to 
this country; and great numbers of skilled mechan- 
‘es, and farm laborers, and small capitalists have 
Sought a home in the United States, convinced that 
‘tholds out greater rewards for labor than any other 
part of the world. They make excellent citizens. 
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A CHILD’s FUNERAL IN ECUADOR. 
Funeral customs differ widely. Some nations make 
8 great show of sorrow, hiring mourners to weep and 
‘trek when on the way to burial. Others avoid all 
‘how, and have the services simple and private. 
But one wouldn’t like to bury a dear child after the 
— Prevailing in Ecuador. The Christian Weekly 
8: 











afore small sum of money they hire from a church 
Throuvent the suit of embroidered silk clothes, in 
— the statue of some saint or angel is robed on 
thor Occasions, as well as such other ornaments as 
itth can obtain. In these they trick out the poor 
ep corpse, and placing it on a chair, also hired for 
vi occasion, carry it in a sitting posture about the 
48 or town ina procession, before taking it to 
‘Ne burial-ground. 
mpd the gaudy tinsel is taken off, to be returned 
~y swners, and the body, wrapped only in a cot- 
tarele oth, not always or often a clean one, is laid 
ly in a shallow grave. Sometimes a few 







































































words are mumbled over its remains, but gen- 





the foot ofthe newly-made mound. If the parents | 

or other relatives can afford it, these are replaced 

with fresh ones for several succeeding Sundays. | 
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RIGHT EMPHASIS, 


Bad spelling is awkward, as in the case of a lady | 
who was indignant because her favorite niece called | 
her a pismire, by writing ‘‘My dear ant.” It is un- 
fortunate, also, to blunder in the use of auxiliary 
verbs, as the drowning Frenchman, imploring help, 
shrieked out, “I wil/ drown; nobody shall help me,” 
when he meant something very different. Nor is it 
pleasant to give a false idea of what one is reading 
by laying the emphasis on the wrong word. Hereis 
a capital illustration of this kind of mistake: 

Some years ago there was a student at the Theo- 
— Seminary at Andover, who had an excellent 
opinion of his own talents. On one occasion he | 


= the professor who taught elocution at the | 
ime,— | 
‘‘What do I especially need to learn in this depart- | 
ment?” | 
“You ought first to learn to read,” said the pro- | 
fessor. | 
“O, I can read now,” replied the student. 
The professor handed the young man a Testament, | 





fourth chapter of Luke’s Gospel, he asked him to 
read that. The student read, “‘Then he said unto 
them, O fools, and slow of heart to believe all that 
the prophets have spoken.”’ 

“Ah,” said the professor, “they were fools for be- 
lieving the prophets, were they?” 

Of course that was not right and so the young man 
tried again. 

“O fools, and slow of heart to believe all that the 
prophets have spoken.” 

“The prophets, then, were sometimes liars?” asked 
the professor. 

“No. O fools and slow of heart to believe all that 
the prophets have = 

“According to this reading,” the professor sug- 
gested, ‘‘the prophets were notorious liars,”’ 

This was not a satisfactory conclusion, and so an- 
other trial was made. ‘‘O, fools, and slow of heart 
to believe all that the prophets have spoken.” 

“I see now,” said the professor, ‘‘the prophets 
wrote the truth, but they spoke lies.” 

This last criticism discouraged the student, and he 
acknowledged that he did not know how to read. 
The difficulty lies in the fact that the words “slow of 
heart to believe’ applies to the whole of the latter 
part of the sentence, and emphasis on any particular 
word entirely destroys the meaning. 
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SPECIMEN COPIES. 


0X@= Specimen copies of the Companion, 
Circulars, Cards and Premium List will be 
sent to persons who may wish them for the 
purpose of getting new names. 

npn 

POLITE QUESTION AND ANSWER, 

A little politeness pays well in life. It brings in 
good returns. Some men make their way in the 
world more by winning manners than by strong 
brains. It costs nothing to be always polite, while 
rough manners provoke rough dealings in return. 
The following incident is suggestive: 

A year or two ago two Americans arrived in Lon- 
don, where they were utter strangers. One of them 
had a quantity of gold coin in his pockets, which 
was burdensome, and he wanted to deposit it in 
some bank. Hearing of a reputable institution, he 
found the street on which it was situated, aud looked 
vainly for its sign. 

At last he resolved to inquire. Walking along 
briskly, in the American manner, he encountered a 
— specimen of the full-blown Englishman—big, 

luff, red-faced and pompous. Approaching him our 
pene om asked, with American brusqueness and ra- 
pidity,— 

— Where's the —— Bank?” 
— it always has been,” thundered John 





ull. 

Our friend, nettled by this unexpected answer, 
ventured to remark that he thought it strange thata 
civil question should not secure a civil answer. 

“Your question was not civil, sir. If you had 
asked me in a proper way, you would have got a 
different answer.” 

Here they parted, each in arage. Now it is easy 
to see that both were in the wrong, our American 
friend being the more culpable. If he had said to 
the Englishman,— 

“I beg your pardon, sir~-will you be kind enough 
to tell me where the —— Bank is?’’ the scrupulous 
islander would, undoubtedly, have imparted the 
desired information, with much pomposity, yet quite 
politely. 

——_—_ +0 
WHAT CHICKENS SWALLOW. 

Chickens are great feeders, and think nothing of 
swallowing big stones to help digestion. Hens, also, 
have a fondness for gravel, oyster shells, and similar 
delicacies. They can even worry down gold chains, 
when nothing else is at hand. An exchange says: 


A lady in this city, while preparing a chicken for 
cooking, Sunday, found in its gizzard a fine linked 
chain, with two or three shapeless lumps of gold, 
which may have been portions ot a clasp. The links 
had become separated from each other, by the pro- 
cess of digestion or otherwise, scarcely two remain- 
ing together. We did not learn where a chicken 
with such a taste for jewelry was raised, or if the 
stones also found in the gizzard were precious stones, 
and not knowing the age of the chicken, or how long 
since the theft was committed, cannot judge of the 
probable time it would take to thoroughly digest a 
watch-chain. But for stealing and effectively con- 
cealing articles of jewelry this chicken was a success. 


= ele 
A CURIOUS CASE, 

We read instances of injury to the brain instantly 
destroying all memory of the past, but the following 
is a case, we presume, the most singular on record, 
in which the injury seemed to suspend what it meant 
to do (so to speak) for more than two years, and then 
made up for its mercy by blotting out the memory of 
all things since it occurred: . 

A merchant of Scranton, Pa., by the name of R. 


A. Hall, had a fall in the summer of 1870, striking 
his head against a timber and remaining insensible 











less 
filly nothing is said. After interment a Ia 

y $s 4 rge, 
Kehted candle is stuck at the head and another at 















| relations there, but could remember the most trivial 


| ments as though searching for something. At last a 


and pointing to the twenty-fifth verse of the twenty- | * 


violent spasms, and when he regained consciousness 
it was found that he had lost all recollection of events 
that had occurred since the accident. He had for- 
gotten his removal to Scranton, and all his business 


details that preceded his injury, the last thing recol- 
lected being the accident itself. Itis a curious case. 
tor 

LONG LOST, 

It shows good grit never to give up hope of find- 
ing lost treasures. But few have so much of it as 
the old lady looking for her parasol: 

A clever old lady, apparently just arrived on a train 
from the country, entered one of the refreshment 


saloons at the Springfield (Mass.) railroad station, 
the other day, and gazed eagerly about the apart- 





waiter inquired what she was looking for, and she 
said that she left her parasol on the settee and was 
trying to findit. A general search commenced and 
lasted for some time. Finally, one of the waiters 
asked the old dame when she left it, to which she 
answered, after counting up on her fingers, ‘‘Well, it 
is just three years ago last Fourth of July.”” There 
was a general roar, much to the astonishment of the 
old lady, who went away with a puzzled look upon 
her countenance. 


4 
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GAVE HIS AUTHORITY. 


The amount of a marriage fee is a delicate question 
which clergymen are generally too modest to answer 
(much more to ask,) but we never heard it disposed 
of so neatly as this: - 

A Quaker married a woman of the Church of Eng- 
land, After the ceremony the vicar asked for his 
fees, which he said were a crown. The Quaker, 
astounded at the demand, said iffhe would show him 
any text in the Scriptures which proved his fees 
were a crown, he would give it to him; upon which 
the vicar directly turned to the 12th chapter of 
Proverbs and 4th verse, where it said, ‘‘A virtuous 
woman is a crown to her husband.” “Thou art 
right,” remarked the Quaker, “in thy assertion; 
Solomon was a wise man; there is thy fee and some- 
thing besides to buy thee a pair of gloves.” 





+ 
A GOOD WINTER’S TRIP. 
It is no wonder that English lecturers are attract- 


ed to the American field, when Mr. Dickens’ expe- 
rience was so successful : 


Mr. Dickens’ American reading tour extended 
from December 2, 1867, to April 26, 1868. The num- 
ber of readings given was 26. Theassemblages aver- 
aged 1500 persons—the net receipts $3,000 a night. 
The whole number who heard Dickens was 114,000. 
The total net receipts were $228,000. The largest 
audience was a $6,000 one; the smallest—at Roches- 
ter, N. ¥.,—a $2,400 one. At the first sale of tickets 
in Boston, on November 18th, Mr. Dolby sat at the 
pigeon-hole thirteen consecutive hours, and took in 
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SO VERY DEAF, 


Saxe uas ciosely imitated Hood in the matter of 
puns, but he has never shown himself equal to such 
a play on words as that which Hood puts into the 
mouth of the vender of ear-trumpets, who, in vaunt- 
ing his wares, says: 

“There was Mrs. F., 
So very deaf 
That she might have worn a percussion cap, 
And been knocked on the head without hearing it 
snap. 
Well, I sold her a horn, and the very next day 
She heard from her husband at Botany Bay.”’ 





A SPECIAL OFFER, 
The Companion ween with other Publica- 
- tions. 





We will send to any person, the Companion, and 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates. Payment must be made in 
advance, and the money must be sent by Post-Office 
Money Order, or by Registered Letter. We do not 
hold ourselves responsible for its loss by mail. 
Harper’s Weekly and the Companion 








Harper's Bazar and the Companion..... 

Harper's Monthly and the Companion...............0- 460 
Lippincott’s Magazine and the Companion............. 460 
ee, ee 460 
Appietons’ Journal and the Companion................ 460 
Scribner's Monthly and the Companion...... chetedaeed 460 


Congregationalist and the Companion, including the 
picture offered by the publishers............. ....... 
The subscriber to the Congregationalist must be a 

new one to that paper. 

Watchman and Reflector and the Companion, includ- 
ing portrait of Spurgeon offered by the publishers... .3 80 
‘Lhe subscriber to the Watchman and Reflector must 

be a new one to that paper. 

Peterson’s Magazine and the Companion.............. 300 

Godey’s Lady’s Book and the Companion, inclu 
the picture offered by the publishers... 

American Agriculturist and the Compani 

Advance and the Companion... 

Sunday Magazine and the Compan 

Good Words and the Companion.... e 

Arthur's Home Magazine and the.Companio! 
ing the picture offered by the publishers... “ 

New York Observer and the Companion....... ....... 355 
The subscriber to the Observer must be a new one 

to that paper. 

Zion’s Herald and the Companion............... esses: 355 

Moore’s Rural New Yorker and the Companion........ 

Christian Era and the Companion, including the pic- 
ture sent by the publisher postpaid,................++ 
The subscriber to the Christian Era must be a new 











LARGEST ORGAN ESTABLISHMENT IN THE 
WORLD. 


Seven Extensive Factories. 
J. ESTEY & COMPANY, 
Brattleboro’, Vt., U. S. A. 
THE CELEBRATED 


Estey Cottage Organs. 


The latest and best improvements, Everything that 1s 
new and novel The leading improvements in Organs 
were introduced first in this establishment, 


Established 1846. 


8 SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE.  4t 








I was the first to introduce to the public the Hubbard 
Squash, American 1} urban Squash, Marblehead Mammoth 
Cabbage, Mexican Sweet Corn, Phinney’s Water-melon, 
and many other 


New and Valuable Vegetables. 


This season I have a new and exceedingly valuable 
squash, new varieties of corn, three fine melons, and oth- 
er choice new vegetables for my customers, 

My business is to supply, what every good farmer is anx- 
ious to get, the rery best of vegetable seed. 1 growa hun- 
dred and fifty kinds on my four seed farms, right under my 
own eye, making new vegetables @ specialiy, besides im- 
porting their choicest varieties from European growers. 
A fine selection of flower seeds, home-grown and import- 
ed, will also be found in my Catalogue, which will be sent 
free to all applicants, 

As stated in my Catalogue, all my seed {fs sold under 
three warrants. 1, Z’hat all money sent shall reach me. 
2, That all secd ordered shallreach the purchaser. 3, That 
mu seeds shalibe freshand true to name. JAMES J. H. 
GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass, 6- 4teow 


4 a4 everywhere, 
> $75 to $250 per month, sayin: 
male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED COM- 
MON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, This 
Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, 
braid and embroider ina most superior manner. Price 
only $15, Fully licensed and warranted for five years. 
We will pay $1000 for any machine that will sew a 
stronger, more beautiful, or more elastic seam than 
ours. It makes the “klastic Lock Stitch.” Eve 
second stitch can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be 
pulled apart without tearing it. Wepay Agents from 
uo to $250 per month and expenses, or a commission 
from which twice that amount can be made. Address 
SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pittsburg, Pa.: 
Chicago, 111.3 or St. Louis, Mo, 45—6teow 





Agents Want 





Write for Large Illustrated Descriptive Price List to 
GREAT WESTERN_§ 
Sper 


eS 





PITTSBURGH, PA, 


Double, Single, Muzzle and Breech-Loading Rifles. Shot 
Guns, Revolvers, Pistols, &c., of every kind, for men or 
boys, at very low prices. Guns, $3 to $300. Pistols, $1 
to $25. (48) 33eow26t 





JOHN B. CALDER, 
Wholesale dealer in 


FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. 
Dealers’ List forstamp. Agents Wanted. 
101 Westminster Street, Butler Exchange, 
1 Providence, R. I. l4t 





EBSTER’S PATENT BUTTON-HOLE 

WORKERS. Patented June 27, 1871. 
Awarded first premium at the American Institute and 
Maryland Institute Fairs, 1871. 


Ce, Is one of the most 
important inven- 
tions of the age! 
‘he most perfect 
Button-Hole 
Worker ever in- 
vented! So simple 
that a child can 
work a more per- 
fect button-hole 
with it than the 
most experienced 
hand can work 
without it. Every 
stitch is taken 
with the most per- 
fect mechanical 
= accuracy. Isus 
entirely independ- 
ent of the sewing 
; machine, and will 
last a lifetime. 
Does away with 
pricking the fin- 
gers, straining the 
eyes, and withim- 
erfect and irregu- 
ar worked button 
== holes. They give 
* : ' + ag pod eager 
LS * i tion. Ladies who 
Fe Ss use them say that 

































one to that paper. 
Hearth and Home and the Companion................. 4 
‘The Nursery and the Companion....... 
The Independent and the Companion 41 
‘The subscriber to the Independent must bea new 
_ One to that paper. 
New England Farmer and the Companion............. 350 
Wood’s Household Magazine and the Companion.,.... 220 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet and Companion................ 2 
Phrenological Journal and the Companion, 1 
picture offered by Journal............ 


The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We do not fur- 
nish Specimen copies of any of them. They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person, or 
the same Post-Office as the Companion. Our re- 
sponsibility ends when subscribers receive their first 
number. 
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Before buying send for our descriptive 





for some time. No serious result followed at the 
time, however, but a few days ego he was seized with 
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SEED AND PLANT CATALOGUE, 
Azell Bowditch, 645 Warren St., Boston, Mass, 


they are worth their weight in gold. Over eleven thou- 
sand sold during the first week of their introduction. Lo- 
cal and travelling agents wanted everywhere. They sell 
at sight, and give over 100 per cent. profit. Sample But- 
ton-hole Worker and sample Button-hole Cutter packed 
in a neat case, with full directions for use, together with 
sample of our new and novel way of canvassing, sent to 
any address on receipt of 65 cents. Orders by mail receive 
prompt attention. Address WEBSTER MANUFAC- 
TURING CO., Manufacturers, Ansonia, Conn. 
state in what paper you saw this, 
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Novelty Printing Presses 


TRE BEST YET INVENTED 


For Amateur & Business Purposes 
And unsurpassed for General Job 
Printers, 

Over 8,000 in Use. 
BEN. O. WOODS, Manufacturer, 
And dealer in every description of 
PRINTING MATERIAL. 

349, 351 Federal & 152 Kneeland Strects, 
Boston; Branch Store, 543 broadway & 
88 Mercer Sts., N. Y. Agents, Ke Ws 
Howell & Ludwig, Philadelphia; J. ls 
Edwards, St. Louis, Mo., A. C. Kellogg, , 

Chicago, Ill. Send for Pamphlet. 
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THE OLD SAILOR’S PRAYER. 
BY JEAN INGELOW. 
Ah me! and other men have lost their lads, 
And other women wiped their poor dead mouths, 
And got them home, and dried them in the house, 
And seen the driftwood lie along the coast. 
That was a tidy boat but one day back; 
And seen next tide, the neighbors gather it 
To lay it on their fires. Ay, I was strong 
And able-bodied, loved my worl; but now 
lam a useless hulk. ’Tis time I sunk; 
Iam in all men’s way. I trouble them. 
Iam atrouble to myself; but yet 
I feel for mariners 0’ stormy nights, 
And feel for wives that watch ashore. Ay, ay, 
If I had learning, I would pray the Lord 
To bring them; but I’m noscholar. No, 
Book learning is a world too hard for me. 
But I make be!d to say: “O Lord, good Lord, 
lam a broken-down, poor man, a fool 
To speak tothee! But in the Book ’tis writ, 
As I hear say from others that can read, 
How, when thou camest, thou didst love the sea, 
And live with fisher-folk, whereby ’tis sure 
Thou knowest all the peril they go through, 
And all their trouble. 


“As for me, good Lord, 

I have no boat. I am too old, too old. 
My lads are drowned; I buried my poor wife. 
My little lasses died so long ago, 
That mostly I forget what they were like. 
Thou knowest, Lord, they were such little ones, 
I know they went to thee; but I forget 
Their faces, though I missed them sore. O Lord, 
I wasastrong man. I havedrawn good food, 
And made good money out of thy great sea, 
But yet I cried for them at nights; and now, 
Although I be so old, I miss my lads; 
And there be many folk this stormy night 
Heavy with fear for theirs, Merciful Lord, 
Comfort them! Savetheir honest boys,—their pride, 
And let them hear, next ebb, the blessedest, 
Best sound,—thea boat-keels grating on the sand. 
I cannot pray with finer words. 1] know 
Nothing. ! have no learning,—cannot learn; 
Too old, tooold! They say I want for naught, 
T have the parish pay; but Lam dull 
Of hearing, and the fire scarce warms me through. 
God save me! I have been a sinful man; 
And save the lives of them that still can work, 
For they are good to me; ay, good to me, 
But, Lord, Lam atrouble; and I sit, 
And Lam lonesome, and the nights are few 
That any think to come and draw a chair, 
And sit in my poor place, and talk awhile. 
Why should they come, forsooth? Only the wind 
Knocks at my door. O, long and loud it knocks; 
The only thing God made that has a mind 
To enter in.” 

Yea, thus the old man spake. 
These were the Jast words of his aged mouth, 
But One did knock, One came to sup with him, 
I tell you that One knocked while it was dark, 


What he said, 
In that poor place where He did talk awhile, 
I cannot tell. But when the neighbors saw 
The smile the old man passed away in, they said: 
“THe looks 
As he had woke and seen the face of Christ, 
And, with that rapturous smile, held out his arms 
To come to Him.” 


—_———+or—____- 


MOTHER. 


The President of the Boston Young Men’s 
Christian Union, in a recent address at the dedi- 
cation of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
Rooms, said: “Many a young man has come to 
the city, and, after his day’s work, has gone for 
warmth and comfort to places that have led him 
Ile was foreed out of his board- 
He could 
not afford a fire in his own room, and the board- 
ing-house parlor was fuil of strangers, cold and 
But to such a plice as this a young 
man may come, find socicty, amusement, read- 
ing, lectures, and feel pertectly willing that his 
If vou are 


swift to ruin. 
ing-house becanse it was so unsocial. 


distant. 


mother should look in upon him. 
tempted to go into places of doubtful reputation 


pause at the door and remember the word 


mother.” 


RISE OF THE MENSCHIKOFF 
FAMILY. 





The Menschikoff family has furnished some of 
the ablest statesmen of Russia, and takes rank 
But it had a very 
Its founder, the son of a com- 
mon peasant, came to Moscow to make his for- 
Ile became apprentice to a baker, and 
was very successful in selling eakes and pies. 


among the highest nobility. 
humble origin. 


tune. 


His rise was curious and rapid: 


It happene?. one day, while Alexander was 
selling his cakes, singing in his clear, strong 
voice their praises, that he attracted the notice 
1¢ Emperor's army, who ealled 
him and asked him if he would sell both basket 





of a Generst ij 





and pies. 


The boy replied ‘that he could sell his pies, 
but the basket belonged to his master, and he 
he Gen- 
eral, after some conversation, was so much 
nee with his appearance and manners, that 

e asked him if he would like to give up his 
Fes a employment and enter his service. This 

a 
ard 


must ask his permission for that.’ 


long step in the boy’s advance—he could 
ieve in his good fortune; but the wor- 
thy baker, whose advice he asked, though very 
unwilling to part with so valuable a servant, ; 


ly be 





could not but see the great advantage he would 
gain by such a promotion, and released him 
from his service, with many regrets and ex- 
pressions of friendship. 

The General took him into his house and em- 
ploy, and was well pleased with him, and seeing 
him to be an unusually fine and handsome lad, 
concluding that his master, the Czar, would not 
be unwilling to receive him into his service, 
took him with him one day to the palace. 

Our young friend was in luck, indeed, to be 
presented to the Emperor, and felt greatly 
honored thereby, as was natural. He had lost 
some of his rustic awkwardness; and his frank 
and manly bearing, and intelligent face, so 
pleased the Czar Peter, that after having heard 
his history, he took him into his service as a 
page. 

This was a sudden rise indeed—one day a 
humble cake boy, another the Emperor’s page! 
But all this good fortune did not spoil him, for 
he continued faithful and honest. Peter soon 
became so fond of him, that he took him every- 
where on his travels, and employed him on se- 
cret commissions, giving him important trusts, 
and at last conferred upon him the title of Prince. 
And now our little village boy had become rich 
and famous. Seldom has been so rapid a rise 
from poverty to riches and power. 

His after history is closely connected with 
that of the Empcror, to whom he rendered valu- 
able assistance through life. Indeed, it is said 
that the Emperor owed his life to him, he hay- 
ing fortunately discovered in season a plot to 
assassinate him, formed by some nobles of a dis- 
contented party. Be this true or not, Peter 
treated him with great favor and distinction, 
and much mention is made of his exploits in the 
histories of the Czar, Peter the Great. 
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STRANGE STORY. 


The Amherst Student contains a leiter from 
Prof. J. II. Seelye, dated Allahabad, India, Noy. 
25, 1872, detailing a strange fact which came 
under his observation in his recent travels. The 
professor’s story recalls the tradition in regard 
to the infancy of Romulus and Remus, and sug- 
gests that Darwin’s theory of the Descent of 
Man may be superseded by another, taking the 
ground that the lower creation is man’s descend- 
ant rather than his ancestor. The letter is as 
follows: 





Not far from Agra, in northern India, is a mis- 
sion station of the Church Missionary Society, 
connected with which is an orphanage with sev- 
eral hundred children, now under the efficient 
care of Rev. E. G. Erhardt. 
The region around is infested with wolves, by 
which, every year, numbers of children are car- 
ried off and devoured. But in two instances, at 
least, instead of being killed and eaten, the child- 
ren have been kept alive and nourished with, if 
not by, these beasts, 
Whether the story of Romulus and Remus be 
amyth or not, this is an actual reality, for the 
children themselves have been captured from 
among the wolves and brought to the orphanage 
above mentioned. They were both boys, and 
apparently of some seven or eight vears of age 
when taken. They were found at different times, 
the last one in March of the present year. 
Some hunters, smoking wolves out of a cave, 
were startled when the wolves appeared by the 
appearance among them of a creature looking 
strangely human, but running rapidly on all 
fours like the wolves, though not so rapidly as 
they. 
Ile was caught with difficulty, and there was 
no mistaking that he was a child of human par- 
entage, but with the habits, and actions, and ap- 
petites of a wild beast. The hunters brought 
him to the orphanage, where he was received, 
and cared for. Though his physical form and 
features were sufficient to show that he was a 
Ilindoo child, there were no other indications 
about him of any thing human. In all other re- 
spects, in the language of Mr. Erhardi, ‘‘a per- 
fect animal.” 
He had no speech but a whine. He would 
wear no clothes, tearing from him every thing 
of the sort, whenever puton. He would eat noth- 
ing but raw flesh, and when he drank he 
lapped the water with his tongue. Left to him- 
self, he would hide in some dark spot during the 
day, from which he would come out at nicht, 
and prowl about the enclosure, picking up bones 
if any were to be found, and ravenously gnaw- 
ing them. 
It at first seemed impossible for him to walk 
erect, but after much difficulty he was taught to 
do so, and also to use a fork and spoon, and to 
drink like a human being. Though treated with 
the utmost care and with great patience and 
kindness by the Christian hands and hearts 
which received him, he pined away and died, af- 
ter he had been in the orphanage a little over 
four months. In all this time he could not be 
made to utter a word. He was never seen to 
smile, nor show any signs of joy, or shame, or 
gratitude. 
But Mr. Erhardt, who gave me this account, 
assured me that his face looked more intelligent 
than the average of Hindoo children, and that 
his color and features indicated that his paren- 
tage must have been in a family of high caste, 
The other boy I myself saw a few days since 
at the orphanage, where he was brought about 
six years ago, having been then captured, much 
as was the first-mentioned boy, and having 
shown precisely the same habits as belonged to 
him. He has not yet spoken a word, but has 
exchanged the whine, which was at first his on- 
iy utterance, for sounds expressive of pleasure, 
and apparently, also, of gratitude. 
He no longer prefers raw flesh for food, but 
eats bread and fruits with ravenous avidity. He 
walks erect, but with a strangely awkward gait, 








hands are perfectly formed, but he uses them 
awkwardly. 

A piece of bread tossed to him from a little 
distance, which he was eager to get, he could 
not catch, but let it fall clumsily to the ground. 
He wears clothes, to which he was, at first, as 
averse as the other boy. 

His forehead is low, but his face would hard- 
ly be called dull, and certainly not idiotic. His 
eyes have a wild and restless, but not on inquir- 
ing look. His jaws are not protruding, and his 
teeth are well-formed and thoroughly human. 
On his left cheek are scars bearing plainly the 
marks of teeth, where he must have been fear- 
fully bitten. He has been taught to do some 
kinds of work, but not faithfully. He seems to 
have lost all desire to escape; he mingles treely 
with the other children, among whom he has his 
favorites. When the boy first mentioned was 
brought to the orphanage, this one was made to 
understand that he must teach the other how to 
eat, and drink, and walk, and much of the im- 
provement of the younger one in these respects 
seemed due to the efforts of the older one. 
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THE PETRIFIED FERN. 


In a valley, centuries ago, 

Grew a little fern leaf, m and slender— 
Veining delicate and fibers tender, 

Waving when the wind crept down so low; 
Rushes tall, and moss, and grass grew round it, 
Playful sunbeams darted in and found it; 
Drops of dew stole in by night and crowned it; 
But no foot of man e’r trod that way; 

Earth was young and keeping holiday. 
Monster fishes swam the silent main; 

Stately forests waved their giant branches; 
Mountains hurled their snowy avalanches; 
Mammoth creatures stalked across the plain- 
Nature reveled in grand mysteries ; 

But the little fern was not of these; 

Did not number with the hills and trees; 

Only grew and waved its sweet, wild way,— 
No one came to note it day by day. 


Earth, one time, put on a frolic mood, 
Heaved the rocks, and changed the mighty motion 
Of the deep, strong currents of the ocean; 
Moved the plain and shook the mighty wood; 
Crushed the little fern in soft, moist clay ; 
Covered it and hid it safe away ; 
Y the long, long centuries since that day! 
O, the agony! O, life’s bitter cost! 
Since that useless little fern was lost! 
Useless! Lost! There came a thoughtful man, 
Searching nature’s secrets far and deep; 
From a fissure in a rocky oor 
He withdrew a stone, o’er which ran 
Fairy pencilings, a quaint design; 
Veinings, leafings, fibres clear and fine, 
And the fern’s life lay in every line! 
So, I think, God hides some souls away 
Sweetly to surprise us the last day. 
Public Opinion. 
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TOUGH OLD OFFENDER. 


Human thieves often go unwhipped of justice 
—with the marks of crime upon them too—but it 
is rare that we mect a brute malefactor scot free 
with his jail or gallows grown to him. A New 
Hampshire paper says: 





A large owl, measuring four and a half feet 
across the wings, was caught on Thursday even- 
ing last, by Cyrus Stamets. The bird had been 
making numerous attacks on Mr. Stamets’ hen- 
roost; and its visits were generally effectual. On 
Wednesday night it attacked a large rooster, the 
largest on the place, and succeeded in making 
a light supper of about half of the poor bird 
when it was scared off by Mr. Stamets and his 
brother. 

The next day, however, a trap was set, (im- 
provised with a large box and suitable triggers) 
and the remains of the rooster placed within, as 
a bait for his owlship. On Thursday night the 
owl made its usual visit, and was decoyed into 
the trap by the “savory smell” of his former 
victim; sprung the trap and was “beautifully 
caged.” 

There was nothing very peculiar about the 
owl or its capture; but the most curious part of 
all is that a large steel trap was found securely 
clasped about one of its feet, a little above the 
joint of the foot, which from all appearances, 
had been there probably six months or a year. 
The flesh had been worn off and calloused above 
and below the trap, leaving the bone exposed, 
which was highly polished. The trap will 
weigh a pound and ahalf or two pounds, and 
how his owlship managed to live and “have his 
being’ —making his usual attacks upon hen- 
roosts—with such an incumbrance, is indeed a 
mystery. 
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TURKISH MAILS. 

I went across the Bosphorus to Scutari, hired 

a saddle horse, and took a ride into the country. 
As I was leisurely trotting along, I was startled 








up and saw an immense cloud of dust through 
which could be seen some men riding at a gal- 
lop. I at once recognized His Majesty’s mail 


and waited for it to pass, 

I don’t know how the post drivers drive when 
there are no spectators, but when they see trav- 
ellers ahead they put their beasts into a gallop, 
and with flourishing rawhides and terrific yells, 
assume every appearance of precipitate haste. 
They dashe 
were Out of sight in my rear. There was the 
“tartar” or route agent, as we should call him; 


ishing and 


horses loaded with mail-bags. 


and meals. 





throwing out his hands with every step. His 


by a yell like an Apache warwhoop. I looked 


train. I drew up my horse in a convenient place 


past me, and in a few moments 


the “surrahji” or driver, who did the whip flour- 
elling, and half-a-dozen or more 


The driver and the horses are changed at short 
stages, but the tartar performs a feat of horse- 
manship that would prove rather severe to a nov- 
ice. He rides from Scutari to Aleppo without 
stopping for anything but a change of horses 
This is a ride of ten days and nights, 


gets in the saddle, with his horse picking his 
way in the dark over a rocky pathway, or g 
breakneck ledge, or trotting or galloping, if the 
condition of the roads admit of it. 

There are several things I would rather be 
than a tartar, in the Turkish postal service, 
said the tartar rode to Aleppo. I think he goes 
clear through to Bagdad without change, but] 
am not quite sure of this. The post for Bagdaq 
and way stations leaves here weekly. It is pune. 
tual or not, according to the condition of the 
roads. It is safer than our own mails, for it jg 
the commonest thing in the world to send spe 
cie by post, and I never knew of any being lost, 
If it should be lost, the government is respongj- 
ble for it to the sender. In dangerous parts of 
the road the post has an armed escort. 

The government has lately introduced the 
money order system, and its provisions extend 
to every office in the country. The post is also 
a sort of express, which is a great accommoda. 
tion to the public.—Boston Globe. 


<a> 
a nal 


DIED OF FRIGHT. 
The Memphis Appeal says: 
Last Saturday a gentleman living near Madi. 
son station, on the Memphis and Little Rock 
road, left his house to go to the village. He had 
not proceeded more than two hundred yards, 
mounted on a lineal descendant of Balaam’s ass, 
when he encountered a huge black bear. 
The bear was astonished, and, without taking 
time to think, hurried up a scaly-bark hickory 
tree, and seated himself very comfortably ona 
limb, thirty or forty feet from the ground. The 
farmer was completely puzzled. If he rode 
back to his house to get his gun the bear would 
surely escape. He therefore tied the mule, along. 
eared, melancholy mule, to the body of the tree, 
The mule was bridle-wise, but no bridle would 
hold him, and a strong, leathern cable was kept 
coiled about his neck. With this he was fas. 
tened to a tree. 
The farmer started to the house, and Druin, 
divining his plans, deemed it proper to get away. 
He doubtless suspected that a gun was coming, 
He came slowly down, tearing the bark from the 
body of the tree. It rattled about the sleepy 
mule’s head, who had not yet seen the bear, and 
did not dream of the proximity of the ugly 
beast. 
The bear descended slowly, till he was within 
five feet of the mule’s head. Then it was that 
the stupid, innocent, unsuspecting mule looked 
up. He had never seen a bear before. His knees 
smote one another. His eyes were projected 
from his head—the farmer said—half a foot. 
His tail was slowly lifted, the hairs all turned 
awry, till it stood at an angle of forty-five de 
grees above his spinal column, and then it was 
that the mule “‘hoved a sigh and smoled a smile.” 
It was an unearthly sound; the farmer, fifty 
yards away, says it shook the ground wherebe 
stood, watching the progress of events. The 
bear suddenly twisted itself about and reascend- 
ed to its perch. The mule swooningly fell atthe 
base of the tree, 
He lay still and apparently lifeless for a time, 
when Bruin again attempted the descent; but 
the terrified mule howled and reared even more 
terribly when the bark began to fall, and he 
dashed and danced about the tree so frantically 
that bruin hesitated, and finally, in  stupefied 
amazement, sat upon the limb upon which he 
first rested. 

The farmer came with his rifle, and soon killed 
the bear. It fell heavily beside the mule, and 
strange to tell, as told to us, the mule and bear 
died side by side—the one of a mortal wound, 
the other of mortal terror. The bear was still 
black as Erebus; the mule’s face was already 
white with an agony of mortal fear. 
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ALWAYS NEAT. 

Some folks are very charming at evening pat 
ties, but if you surprise them in the morning, 
when not looking for company, the enchantment 
is gone. There is good sense in the following 
advice to young ladies: 


Your every-day toilet is a part of your charac 
ter. A girl who looks like a “fury” or a “slo 
en,” in the morning, is not to be trusted, however 
finely she may look in the evening. No matter 
how humble your room may be, there are eigit 
things it should contain: a mirror, washstané, 
soap, towel, comb, hair-brush, nail-brush and 
tooth-brush. These are just as essential as your 
breakfast, before which you should make £00 
use of them. Parents who fail to provide theit 
children with such appliances not only make4 
great mistake, but commit a sin of omission. 

Look tidy in the morning, and after dinne™ 
work is over improve your toilet. Make it 
rule of your daily life to “dress up” for the afte 
noon. Your dress may not, or need not be any 
thing better than calico; but with a ribbon, 
some bit of ornament, you can have an ait ¢ 
self-respect and satisfaction that invariably 
comes with being well dressed. ? 

A girl with fine sensibilities cannot help fee 
ing embarrassed and awkward in a ragged ant 
dirty dress, with her hair unkempt, should & 
stranger or neighbor come in. Moreover, you 
self-respect should demand the decent appar 
ing of vour body. You should make it a pel! 
to look as well as you can, even if you knew 
nobody will see you but yourself. 


cccnenittnnnctiliapetinmnins 
A TEST OF THE EXTINCTION OF LIFE: 


In view of the uncertainty regarding the final 
extinction of life that occasionally arises, Dr. 
Magnus proposes the following test for the dee 
sion of the matter: If a limb of the body (af 
ger is best for the purpose) be constricted by* 
strong ligature quite tightly, there will, if th 
subject is yet alive, be a reddening of the © 








during which he gets no sleep except what he 


e ae 4 
stricted member. First the part in question 
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comes red, and then the red color becomes darl:- 
er and darker, and deeper in hue, untilit is final- 
ly converted into a bluish-red, the whole limb 
peing, from its tip to the ligature which encircles 
it, of a uniform color, except that at the region 


immediately round the ligature itself, there is to | 


be seen a narrow ring, which 1s not bluish-red, 
put white. Though there may be slight discolor- 
ation after death, the doctor has satisfied him- 
self by experiment that this cannot be confound- 
ed with the complete discoloration that attends 
the performance of the test on a living limb,— 
Seribner’s for February. 


—— 
For the Companion. 


THE NUT PICKERS. 
CHAPTER III, 
Picking out Kernels. 

“What is this about ‘beheading?’” asked 
Garry, as his aunt bent over him with a smile, 
watching his eagerness in solving some new 
puzzle. “‘Behead a grain, and leave the result 
of fire. How, behead a grain?” 

“Snap off the top,” suggested Fanny. 

“Q, you know it isn’t that,” said Garry. 

“Beheading, in puzzles, is not quite so serious 
amatter as in history,” said Aunt Lois. “It is 
only cutting off the first letter. Now what comes 
from fire?” 

“Heat,” said Garry. 

“Well, that’s the word after it is beheaded. 
Now what grain can you think of that only 
needs a letter before heat to spell it?” 

“OQ, wheat!” 

Fes.” 

“And I suppose ‘curtailing’ a word is taking 
off the last letter. Here’s one—they’ve been 
puzzling me, but now it’s all plain—‘Curtail an 
animal and leave a priest.’ But that’s so gener- 
al. Idon’t believe I could ever guess so general 
aone.” 

“Part of it is general; but there are not very 
many words for priest. You can begin one way 
as well as the other.” . 

“Add a letter at the end of a word that means 
priest, you mean ?” 

“Yes,” 

“[ know,” said Winnie. 
is rabbit.” 

“Yes,” said Fanny; “and the priest is a 
rabbi.” 

“I can make those, as well as guess them,” 
stid Winnie. ‘“Let—me—see. Behead a flower, 
and leave a useful fluid.”’ 

“Pink and ink,” answered Aunt Lois. 

‘Til give you a harder one,” said Winnie. 
‘Mother told it to me. Curtail an unpleasant 
state of mind, and leave a path.” 

The children could not guess it. 

“I think part of the answer is told already, 
isn’t it?” said Aunt Lois. 

“Ah, you know!” said Winnie. 

“If you curtail apathy, which is a sort of dull 
and dead way of feeling, you will have a path,” 
said Aunt Lois. 

“That seems hardly fair,”’ said Fanny. 

“Puzzle makers must have a little ‘license’ as 
well as puets,” said Aunt Lois, “and I think it’s 
a good one.” 

“IT saw a splendid double charade the other 
day,—double acrostic, Aunt Lois,”? said Winnie. 

“They are a very nice kind of charade, but 
somewhat difficult to make.” 

“How do they go?” asked Garry. 

“Ithink Ican explain it to you by taking a 
simpleexample. You know in a single acrosti- 
calriddle, the first letters of the things described 
spella word. In a double acrostic the first and 
last letters each spell a word. And these words 
should have some relation to each other; asa 
town and the river it is on, ora State and its 
capital.’” 

“It will have to have just the same number of 
letters,” said Winnie. 

“Yes, of course. You wouldn’t want to get 
down one side of an acrostie sooner than an- 
other!” 

“Let’s try one,” said Fanny. 

“The one I saw was on London and Thames,” 
said Winnie. 

“Iwill give you an easy one,” and I think you 
‘an put three heads together, and get it quite 
readily,” said Aunt Lois. 


*T think the animal 


THE LETTERS. 
My jirst is often at your door, 
My second busy folks deplore; 
Aly third was the seat of a famous war, 
My fourth is to catch in a hidden snare. 


THE WORDS. 
My 


 Jirst are little animals, well known as being shy, 
mone into my second they are pretty sure 


‘T can guess that, from the words, I think,” 
‘id Fanny, “but I don’t know about the ini- 
tals so well.” 

“Well, what do you think the ‘little animals’ 
a asked Aunt Lois. 

Mice!” said Fanny. 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 





“And when they get in a trap, they die!”’ said 
Garry. “Isn’t that it?—che words, I mean?” 
“Ah, I see I shall have to take harder ones 
next time. Now Ict us run it through and see 
if you are right. 
‘My Jirst is often at your door.’ ”’ 

“That must be a word that begins with M and 
ends with T if they are right,” said Winnie. “It 
might be Mat.” 

“That is right. And the next?” 

“Idler!” said Winnie. “It’s a help to have 
the first and last letter.” 

“And the seat of a famous war?” said Aunt 
Lois. 

“T don’t think we know.” 

“Perhaps not; sol’ll tell you. Crimea.” 

“And the fourth,” said Winnie, “is entrap.” 

“Right; and you see you have MICE with 
the first letters, and T R A P with the last.” 

“T don’t think I could make one of those,” 
said Winnie. 

“If you can get them out, I think it will do for 
the present,” said Aunt Lois. B. 

















For the Companion. 
MY KITTIE. 


Partly black and partly white, 

Sleeps in the daytime, awake all night, 
Catching rats,—O, what a whopper! 
That’s my kittie, Mrs. Hopper. 


Goes so soft all through the house, 
Guess she’s watching for a mouse! 
See her eyes! my, how they shine! 
Guess she sees one! Now’s the time! 


There! She’s got him by his head! 
O you kittie! Is he dead? 

Look out, kit, he’ll get away; 

Now she’s going to have a play. 


Poor little mousie, see him run! 
Kittie thinks that’s splendid fun, 
Better than a spool to roll; 
O my! he’s got into his hole! 
Now you're sorry, aint you, kittie? 
That your mouse got away so pretty! 
Pooh! she doesn’t care a copper, 
That’s my kittie, Mrs. Hopper. 
Freen, 
——+—___ 
For the Companion. 
HOW THE BOYS WENT SKATING. 


/ 





Charlie lives upon the banks of the Merrimack 
River. One morning, last February, when the 
river was one smooth sheet of clear ice, he came 
bounding into the house, exclaiming, ‘‘O moth- 
er, we want to skate to H. Please, mother, say 
we may! O, do, mother!”’ 

Of course I thought the little fellow too small 
to skate sofar. The distance up and back was 
eighteen miles. But he persisted, ‘‘O, yes, I can. 
I won’t be tired. Do say yes! Why, Johnny 
and Genie skated up yesterday and back before 
dinner; and I guess I can do it in all day.” 
After asking “father” if it was a safe opera- 
tion, I fixed the boys for their long journey. 

It was a lovely day. Not a cloud dimmed 
the blue of the sky. Little Charlie danced 
about as gay asa bird. I put gingerbread and 
apples into their pockets, bidding them to rest 
and eat, but not sit down upon the ice. By 
quarter-past nine they were all ready. Charlie 
swung his skates over his shoulder, kissed me, 
and calling out, “‘Good-by, mother,” started 
down toward the river. 

I felt alittle anxious about him. Nine miles 
is a long way for little legs to skate; and I feared 


work, and tried to forget my anxiety. The fore- 
noon passed. ‘Father’ and I sat down to the 
dinner-table without any boys. It was a very 
quiet and lonesome meal. 

One o’clock came, as also two and three. 

I thought I would not begin to look down the 
road which comes up from the river to the house 


thoughts upon my work. 

All at once I heard a step sweet to my ear, 
a merry whistle, a banging of doors, and our 
boys stood before me. 

“Yes, there they were, safe and sound, and 
such a wonderful time as they had had! 

“O mother, you never saw any thing so splen- 
did in your life! We couldn’t tell where we 
were half the time! Things looked so queer! 
Did you ever go up on the river, mother?” 

I told him I went up a number of winters ago, 
with a horse and sleigh, and every thing looked 
strange tome. ‘And what did grandma say ?” 

“QO, she said our visit was worth a dollar; and 
we had such a nice dinner! We had some 
stewed tomatoes, and they were good, I tell you! 
I was justas hungry as a bear! Well, we stayed 
with grandma until a little past one. She gave 
us cakes and apples to eat coming home. The 
first thing after we started, my skate-strap 
broke. I had a string in my pocket, (I wondered 
if a boy ever tived that hadn’t) and Em tied it 
on for me. It lasted till we got most home, and 
then broke ‘again. I didn’t know what I should 
do, but fixed it so it stayed. O, ’twas lucky I 
didn’t wear my boots. Wouldn’t my legs have 
ached, though! (He wore high-laced thick 
shoes. I never knew ‘before that boys could 
skate in shoes; but he said “‘lots of boys did;” 
so I consented to his trying it, as his boots were 
heavy.) If I live to be aman, and have some 
boys of my own, won’t they think I was smart 
to skate to H. and back again in six hours when 
I was only eleven years old?” 

The little fellow was so delighted, I was afraid 
he would not go to sleep till midnight; but he 
did, and was up bright and early the next morn- 
ing, but did not feel so much like skating as he 
did the day before. S. B. SawYER. 
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FREDDY’S FOOTPRINTS. 


“Look, mamma, look! see my steps in the 
snow — one — two — three — four — five — ever 
so many steps aJl around the walk!” 

This was our little four-year-old boy Freddy, 
who, when the first snow of the winter fell, and 
he ran dancing around the grassplot in his joy 
at welcoming the soft white flakes as they came 
sailing down, just discovered that he made foot- 
prints in the world. 

And now, little Sunday school boy or girl, you 
make footprints, too, and you keep making them 
all the time; not in the snow, but in the world. 
No matter how softly you go, you make a mark 
every step; and the question is whether you are 
stepping up to Jesus or down to Satan. 

What is a footprint? Why, a mark that 
shows which way you are going. Every time 
you try to be quiet in Sunday school; every time 
you forgive your brother, who perhaps has 
broken your best whip, or lost your knife; every 
time you speak a kind, gentle word, or send up 
a prayer to a waiting Saviour, you make a foot- 
print, which shows every one who sees it which 
way you are going. I hope they are footsteps 
taken in the shining path that lead up to Jesus’ 
home, where He is waiting and watching each 
little foot as it tries to step up to Him. 








CONSCIENCE, 


An Indian, being among his white neighbors, 
asked for a little tobacco; and one of them, hav- 
ing some loose in his pocket, gave him a hand- 
ful. The day following, the Indian came back, 
inquiring for the donor, saying he had founda 
quarter of a dollaramong the tobacco. Being 
told that, as it had been given to him, he might 
as well keep it, he answered, pointing to his 
breast, “I got a good man and a bad man here; 
and the good man say it is not mine, I must re- 
turn it to the owner; the bad man say, ‘Why, he 
gave it to you, and it is yourown now;;’ the good 
man say, ‘That’s not right; the tobacco is yours, 
not the money;’ the bad man say, ‘Never mind, 
you got it; go buy some dram;’ the good man 
say, ‘No, no, you must not do so;’ so I don’t 
know what to do, and I think to go to sleep; but 
the good man and the bad man keep talking all 
night, and trouble me; and now I bring the 
money back I feel glad.” 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The publishers of the Companion will pay $10 
for the best original, illustrated Rebus received 
at this office before May 1, 1873. ‘ 
The design must consist wholly of symbols. 
Words or parts of words expressed in letters wil] 
render the designs containing them ineligible to 
the prize. 

All puzzles received will be considered the 
property of the publishers. 
Communications to be addressed to the 
Ep1TOR oF Nuts TO CRACK, 
Youth’s Companion Office, 
Boston, Mass. 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


1. 
WORD SQUARE. 
An ornament. 
A robe. AunrT Lois. 


2. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
THE LETTERS. 
. A warrior brave of purest fame; 
A Scripture king of honored name; 
A sound when baitlcd hosts depart 
A classic nymph with blighted hea 
A painter of the first renown ; 
A rivcr where all woes may drown, 
A character in Shakespeare known; 
. A hunter, which the stars enthrone. 
WORDS, 





A wine. 
A medley. 


WAS owP gobo rt 


(1) I gave the “‘warrior’’ in my first renown. 
(2) I gained a prison when I lost a crown. 
B. 
3. 
REBUS. 





4. 
The beginning of eternity, the end of time and 


space, 
The beginning of every end, and the end of every 
place. 


5. 

TWELVE BURIED TOWNS AND CITIES. 
Since that hen’s death the chickens have died. 
How do you do? Very well, thank you. 
Will this animal take anything from me? 
The nomad is on his as | steed. 

You have Jost hope! or I am mistaken. 
This is a hard gale, Nancy. 

Your chair will indent the wall. 

August although hot was wet. 

I was sick the last cloudy day. 

Lulu beckoned me to the gate. 

Naughty Laban gorged himself with fruit. 
They had at the feast, port wine and sherry. 


6. 


RLLUS. 





A popular poem. 





Conundrums. 


When does a farmer work a miracle? 
turns bis horse to grass. 

When are two kings like three miles? 
make a league. 
Why should a magistrate be very cold? Because 
he represents justice. 
When is the weather most like a crockery-shop? 
When it’s muggy. 
When is a fire like a bad husband? When it goes 
out at night. 


When he 


When they 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Cart-ridge. 


. Rape, rap. Rate, rat. Tooth, toot. Tome, 
Tom. Lade, Tad. Tier, tie. 
4: Sable, Aaron, Brand, Lunge. 


6. Bear your misfortunes with fortitude. 








stitution has a guarantee $205,000 00 for the ex- 
press protection of depositors. : 4-13t 


6. Rose, Syrirga, Balsam, Marigold, Camelia, 
Piuk, Cornel, Daisy. 

















The Sunsscriprion Price of the ComPANION is 


$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 


PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 

Tue Comrpanton is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontin- 
uance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law, 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF T E CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter. All 
post-masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do 80. 

The date against your name onthe margin of your paper, 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paperstopped. Allarrearages must be paid. 

Tne courts have decided that allsubscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 

aper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
Pecks unless this is done, 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 

MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 









A WHOLESALE SUICIDE. 
The natural blind propensity of sheep to “fol- 

low the leader” has furnished metaphors and 
even texts to many a waggish, as well as seri- 
ous, piece of literature. The author of ‘““Milgen- 
water” uses it to illustrate the saying that mis- 
fortunes never come singly: 

“Never jumps a sheep that’s frightened 

Over any fence whatever— 

Over wall, or fence, or timber, 

But a second follows after, 

And a third upon the second, 

And a fourth, and fifth, and so on— 

First a sheep, and then a dozen, 

Till they all in quick succession 

One by one, have got clear over." 

But we have here a specimen of prose which 
puts the fact into an example, and treats it with 
a burlesque rhetoric quite as amusing. It is 
from the St. Louis Democrat: 

There is acovered bridge at Peoria, one hun- 
dred feet above high water mark. A drover 
recently attempted to drive a thousand sheep 
across it. When about half way over, the bell- 
wether noticed an open window, and recogniz- 
ing his destiny, made a strike for glory and the 
grave. When he reached the sunlight he at 
once appreciated his critical situation, and, with 
a leg stretched toward cach cardinal point of 
the compass, he uttered a plaintive ‘Ma-a!” 
and descended to his fate. The next sheep and 
the next followed, imitating the gesture and the 
remark of the leader. For hours it rained sheep. 
The erewhile placid stream was swollen with 
moribund mutton, and not until the brief tail of 
the last sheep as it disappeared through the win- 
dow waved adieu to this wicked world did the 
movement cease. 

ae ee eS 
RATTLESNAKES FIGHTING. 
If rattlesnakes would only fight each other, no- 





| key on the window-sill, so that they had no chance | 


to pick up any thing.— Methodist. 
ake 


STARVING IN WEALTH. 


It is bad enough to see miserly men, who think 
only of making and hoarding money. They pinch 
themselves, and are hard-hearted to others. But 
when the misers are women, the avarice seems be- 
yond belief. The following story is told of two sis- 
ters in Camden, N. J.: 


Two old maids (twin sisters) of that town, rich in 
dollars, being worth at least $100,000, had lived to- 
gether for nearly a generation in their ancient, ga- 
ble-end mansion, bolted and barred from all inter- 
course with the outside world, lest they should be 
robbed of the treasure they hoarded so carefully, and 
making occasional sallies from the locked and dark- 
ened house to purchase the scant necessaries which 
they yay themselves. 

Not long since the strange sisters, 


then nearly 
eighty years of age, 


urchased a house upon a differ- 
ent street and moved their goodsintoit. Days and 
weeks passed, and the neighbors, discovering no 
signs of living inhabitants about the place, deter- 
mined to fathom the mystery, and with that purpose 
took police aid and effected an entrance, when a fear- 
ful scene met their astonished gaze. 

In asitting posture, on a ragged, filthy bed, was 
one of the sisters stark and cold in death, while in an 
opposite corner, crouched, muttering and mumbling, 
cold and starving, the other who, with the ruling pas- 
sion strong even in the presence of death, shrieked 
out, ‘You've broken into our house and come to rob 
us!’ exhibiting fear and anger at the intrusion, in- 
stead of delight at what should have been a welcome 
deliverance from the horrible situation. 

he poor wretch was taken to a place of comfort 
and cared for, though she is not expected to recover. 


a ee 
MOUNTAINS OF IRON, 


Most of the States have popular cognomens, gencr- 
ally taken from some one of their natural produc- 
tions—as Granite State, Buckeye State, &c. We 
should think Missouri might be appropriately called 
“Old Ironsides.” In a recent paper on the re- 
sources of Missouri, Prof. Waterhouse gives an in- 
teresting description of the Iron Mountains, for 
which that State is celebrated. The professor says: 


Shepherd Mountain is 600 feet high. The ore con- 
tains a large percentage ofiron. The height of Pilot 
Knob above the Mississippi River is 1,4l4 feet. Its 
base, 581 feet from the summit, is 300 acres. The up- 
per section of 141 feet is judged to contain 14,000,000 
tons ofore. Theelevation of Iron Mountain is 228 
feet, and the area of its base 600 acres. The solid 
contents of the cone are 230,000,000 tons. It is 
thought that every foot beneath the surface will 
yield 3,000,000 tons. At the depth of 150 feet, an ar- 
tesian augar was still penetrating solid ore. The 
mountains contain enough ore above the surface to 
afford, for 200 years, an annual supply cf 1,000,000 
tons. Theiron is strong, tough and fibrous. 





————— ee 


COFFEE. 

A recent work on coffee givesa simple test which 
housekeepers might apply with advaniage: “A 
spoonful of pure coffee, placed gently on the surface 
of a glass of cold water, will float for some time, 
and scarcely color the liquid; if it contains chiccory 
it will rapidly absorb the water, and, sinking to the 
bottom of the glass, communicate a deep reddish- 
brown tint as it falls.” Numerous substitutes be- 
sides chiccory are used to adulterate coffee. A test 
for all of them would be useful. 


aan 
ALONE IN THEIR GLORY, 


The only persons left at the Tiptop House on Mt. 
Washington are three signal oflicers, who are 
equipped with a large stock of coal, four barrels of 
onions, about forty hams, twenty bushels of potatoes, 
a good supply of canned goods, and all kinds of gro- 
ceries in profusion; a violin, a harmonicon, a good- 
sized library and other material, to enable them to 
spend a pleasant winter. We do not envy them, 
however.— Union. 

ene ere 
A SAFE WEATHER GUIDE. 
When the sun’s shining plain 
Fine weather you'll get; 
But if it should rain, 
You are like to have wet. 


Tux IRISHMAN had a correct appreciation of the 
business who, being asked by the judge, when he ap- 
plied for a license to sell whiskey, if he was of a good 
moral character, replied, ‘Faith, your honor, I don’t 
see the necessity of a good moral character to sell 
whiskey.” 





CHARLES LAMB says a speaker should not attempt 
to express too much, but should leave something to 
the imagination of his audience; and he tells how, 
being called on to return thanks for a toast to his 
health, he rose, bowed to his audience, said ““Gentle- 





body would object. They do sometimes indulge in 
this kind of sport, with good results: 


Mr. W. H. Dickson, who lives near Des Are, Ark., 
while passing through an old field grown up with 
weeds, had his attention attracted by a noise a few 
rods distant, and went to see what caused it. He dis- 
covered two large rattlesnakes fighting, and watched 
the battle for some time. They would raise their 


heads nearly three feet from the ground and strike at 


each other, inserting their poisonous fangs in the 
bodies of each, and release themselves and do the 
same thing overagain. During the fight they would 
occasionally emit a white-looking fluid from their 
mouths. 
er escaped. 
where the battle was fought. One of them was five 
feet long, large, and had seventeen rattles. The oth- 


er was six feet long, slender, and had twenty-six rat- | 


tles. This is the first time he ever heard of rattle- 

snakes fighting. Itis death to the victor as well as 

to the vanquished. 
—_--_o 





MONKEY AND THE BURGLARS., 


Two burglars in Cincinnati concluded to make a 
descent on the house of a gentleman in that city, one 
night, but were ignorant of the fact that the gentle- 
man kept a monkey. 
key watched them in their attack upon the house; 
and when they had penetrated as far as the kitchen, 
he could stand it no longer, but gave a tremendous 
screech, followed by a prolonged ch-r-r-r, which 
curdied the blood in their veins. They didn’t wait 
to see whence the unearthly sound proceeded, but 
fled in wild dismay, followed and spurred on, as they 
ran, by shouts of demoniac laughter from the mon- 





Mr. Dickson shot one of them and the oth- | 
He afterwards found the other dead near | 


With eager curiosity the mon- | 


men,’ and then sat down, leaving it to their imagi- 
| nation to supply the rest. 


“O, Mr. Burcuer, what a quantity of bone there 
was in that last piece of meat we had from you!” 
| said a lady, very indignantly. 
| “Was there, mum? But, howsomever, the very 
| fust fat bullock I kill without any bone, I'll let you 
| have one joint for nothing!” 


A SHREWD YANKEE DOG lives at Clinton, Mass. 
| Being an hungered, lately, he began to help himself 
} from a wooden pail containing the lunch of a neigh- 

bor, but in the process the pail fell to pieces. There- 
| upon he went home and — a new pail of the 

same sort, transferred the provender thereto and 
carried the dislocated staves away and hid them. 
Such dogs as these ought to vote.—N. Y. Mail. 


| A CITY YOUTH, disposed to be facetious at the ex- 
nse of a countryman, asked him why sheep stayed 
| white when they ate so much green grass. The 
countryman said he did not know, and asked the 
city-bred which was the best side to milk a cow. 
| The city-bred, in his turn, said he did not know, and 
| asked the countryman which was the best side. He 
| got fora reply, ‘‘The outside,” and did not ask any 
more questions. 








White Pine Compound. 


edy before the public. Com. 








Tue Happiest Errect in Coughs, Pulmonary Com- 
| plaints and Kidney Troubles can be secured by using 
There is no better or safer rem- 


COMPANION. 





Tue PRIDE OF the CxeaT WEST.—The Wilson new un- 
der-feed sewing machine is extremely simple in its con- 
struction, elaborately finished in its design and ornament- 
ing, combining great capacity and adaptation to every 
variety of family sewing and light manufacturing. It em- 
braces all the important and essential elements embodied 
in sewing machines patented within the past twenty 
years, together with late and important improvements 
and patents of eminent mechanical experts and inventors 
in the employ of the Wilson Company. Cleveland has 
reason to be proud of the Wilson machine. Salesroom at 
622 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., and in all other 
cities in the United States. The company want agents in 
country towns. Com. 


For Turoat Diseases and Affections of the Chest, 
“ Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are of value. For Coughs, 
Irritation of the Throat, caused by cold, or Unusual Ex- 
ertion of the vocal organs, in speaking in public, or sing- 
ing, they produce beneficial results. Com. 











$72 EACH WEEK.—Acgents wanted, Business 
d legitimate. J. WORTH, St. Louis, Mo. 7-4 


a 425 A MONTH! Horse and carriage furnished. 
$ ~ Expenses paid. 
9 13t 





H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 
V -HITE’S SPECIALTY FOR DYSPEPSIA 

cures the disease. H. G. WHITE, Proprietor, 107 
Washington St , Boston, Mass. Price $1 per bottle. 33—t 











E R. MORSE’S Fire and Burglar Proof Safes for 
4e¢ Banks, Stores and Dwellings, new and old, at 74 
Sudbury Street, Boston 40—35t 


~ MARCH 6, 1873, 












range 


of ONDOS &EninBTRE,, 
W. B. SEARS, Agent, 
8—tf 30 Devonshire Street, Boston, 
MILLIONS OF ACRES 
lowa & Nebraska Lands 


FOR SALE BY THE 








f| Burlington and Mo. River Railroad Co, 


On Ten Years’ Credit at 6 per cent. Interest. 


ducts will pay for the land and improvements 





GENTS WANTED-—To sell Landscape Chromos 
at home. Requires no capital. Samples 10 cents. J. 
JAY GOULD, 20 Bromfield St., Boston, 

R. DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS, for chron- 
ic and inflammatory Rheumatism, are unrivalled. 
Sold by all druggists. Ow s5t 


UFRECEDENTED Sales! Large Commissions! 
) Wanted—Ageuts, male and female, to sell Pictures 
everywhere. One alone has retailed over 13,500. Send 
stamp. WHITNEY & CO., Norwich, Conn, 10— 


we END STAMP FOR PRICE LIST of Bee Hives, 
2 Honey Extractors, lialian Queens, Alsike Clover Seed, 
Pure Lred Poultry, Pigeons, Rabbits, Song Birds, etc., to 
LILTLE MAN, Springfield, Ohio. 10—3t 


ass. 3-—tf 























GENTS- Lloyd’s Shipping Map of the U. S. for 1873 

is out to-day, with 3,000,000 names. County rights 
given; cost $100,000; sells for $1; 40x50 large. J. T. 
LLOYD, Phila., Pa. 10—It 


P NS] THE EASIEST WAY TO GET 5 
e We Foreign Stamps is by sending a three cent 
stomp for Packet List to GEORGE I. HUMPHREY, Box 
917, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 4—4teow 


10 YEAR ALMANAC. FOR 50 CENTS we 

send PosTralp an Almanac giving every Year, 
Month, Week and Day of the Century, also a Pocket Cal- 
endar for 1873. Extra inducements to Agents. Address 
GEORGE A. HEARD & CU., Boston, Mass. —13t 














S = TOS20 perday Agents wanted! All classes of 
Lh working people, of either sex, young or old, make 
More money at work for us in their spare moments, or all 
the time, than at anything else. Particulars free. Ad- 
dress G. Stinson & Co., Portland, Me, 5-—ly 
RINTED INSTRUCTIONS for making beautiful 
Wax leaves, and all necessary materials by mail, with 
sample,o receipt ot two doliars. ‘Ten dollars a day can 
be made with ease, teaching this new process. L. R. 
SPRINGER, Wax Emporium, 351 Washington atest, 
O—tf 


Boston. 








<p THE WORKING CLASS, male or female, 
$60 a week guaranteed. Respectable employment at 
home, day or evening; no capital required; full instruc- 
tions and valua'le package of goods to start with, sent free 
by mail, Address, with 6-cent return stamp, M. YOUNG 
& CO., 16 Courtlandt Street, New York. 8—4t 





Beautify Your Homes 


WITH FLOWERS. 

A GREENHOUSE AT YOUR DOOR, 
= 8 Fuchsias for $1.\- 6 Roses for $1. 
_»|For $1 you may select}, My Illustrated Cata- pe 
“4 Seeds in packets or|5 logue, containing 112 & 
7, |Plants at Catalogue|z, pages, of new Plants, 7, 
<|prices amounting tol Flower and Vegetable < 
3 1$1 20; for amounting|% Seeds, and a packet of 4 
> |to $2 50; 5 amount-| choice Pansy Seed, sent * 
ing to2650 ‘The entire|4} to any address on receipt & 
six collections, number-|3 often cents. 
ing 50 planis, sent free . 
by mail or express for CHAS. A. REESER, 
55 00. Pleasantville, 


>») 
8 Geraniums for $1 Venango Co., Pa. 
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A CHEAP AND DURABLE SEWING 
MACHINE. 


Read what the American Agriculturist says: 





A Great Boon—A Goon, CHEAP SEWING MACHINE AT 


AST. 


Ist. Itis well and strongly made. It is complete in its 
parts, and its use quickly learned, and runs so easily that 
a child can work it. 

2d. Itis easily attached to any table or stand having a 
leaf or cdge projecting an inch or so, and can thus be used 
in any part of the house, near a window, etc. It is so light 
and portable that a lady can carry it with her in a reticule 
when visiting, or on a journey, ready for use at any mo- 
ment. It isso convenient in this respect that it will be a 
useful addition where other machines are used, either for 
carrying to different rooms, or when two wish to sew at 
the same time. It is applicable for almost all kinds of 
family sewing. 

3d. It makes the e?’astie loop-stitch (the same as the 
Wilcox & Gibbs and some other good machines), which, 
with alittle care in making the closing stitch, is abundant- 
ly strong for nearly all kinds of sewing, and less liable to 
break in washing and wearing, owing to its elasticity. It 
has the advaniage that the stitch can be removed when 
desired. Those who have lock-stitch machines will find 
this stitch more convenient for many kinds of sewing, for 
embroidering, ete, Many contend that the elastic loop- 
stitch is more durable. 

4th. While we do not galnsay the merits of the foot 
pedal, many persons who are unable to use that, will find 
no trouble with this crank motion. This gives complete 
control of the needle at any and every moment, so that the 
operator can make one stitch at a time if desired. The 
crank in this new machine is placed deluw the table, which 
is an advantage. 

But the great commendation of this new machine is, 
that while it is practically useful, it is sold at the low 
price of $12, and this brings it within the reach of a hun- 
dred thousand fumilies that want a Sewing Machine and 
cannot raise the funds to buy the higher priced ones. 

Having made arrangements with the Beckwith Sewing 
Machine Co., weare prepared to offer these machines with 
all the equipments, viz: new Braiding Foot, Hemmer, 
Guide, Four Needles, etc., with full directions for using 
them—at the manufacturers’ price, $12. (The Machine is 
warranted by the “B. 8S. M. Co." for two years.) We 











| Sex in another column, advertisement about lowa and ' 


| Nebraska Lands. 7-4 


recommend them to our subscribers, 


r 
much within the limit of this generous credit. Better 
terms are not offered, and probably never will be. 
Circulars giving full particulars, gratis; call for all 
that are wanted to circulate. 


Come West and thrive, Friends will follow. 

A Sectional Map, showing the exact location ot 
Iowa lands, is sold at 30 cents, and of Nebraska lands at 
same price. For Circulars and Maps apply to 

GEO. S. HARRIS, 
Land Commissioner, Burlington, Iowa, 


™ And please say in what Paper this advertisement 
asseen, 2. peeve 





An Illustrated Book of 64 pages, that every one should have, 
Sent free post paid, by BOND, MARTIN & CO. Springfield, Vass, 








CHICKERING & SONS’ 
PIANOS 


Have taken the First Premium over all competition in 


America, England and France. 


These Standard Instruments 
Are now offered at Reduced Rates on the 


ONE-PRICH SYSTEM. 
tar 41,000 24 
OF THESE 


Standard Piano-Fortes 


Have been made and sold since 1823, and Eighty-one 
First Premiums have been awarded to our Firm 


OVER ALL COMPETITION. 


These Pianos are still regarded and universally conced- 
ed to be the Standard Instruments of the World, 
and are so pronounced by all the great artists. 

Dr. FRANZ Liszt says: “I consider the Chickerin 
Piano superior to any made in Europe or America, an 
am fully convinced that they were justly entitled to the 
First Prize. 


Chickering & Sons’ Mammoth Manufactory 


Is more than one-third larger than any other Piano-Forte 
Manufactory in the world and is in every respect the most 
complete as regards machinery and the facilities for doing 
the very best class of work. Messrs. C. & Sons have, since 
the establish nt of their busi in 1823, made and sold 
40,000 Pianos, and these Standard IJnsiruments are now 
offered at Reduced Rates upon the “ONE-PRICE SYSTEM,” 
free from all di and issi 3 and they are be- 
yond all refutation the VERY BEST and VERY CHEAPEST 
1RST-CLAss PIANOS now eflered. 











A CARD. 


We call especial attention to our 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


which are in every particular the finest instruments of 
their class manufactured, and second only to the Grand 
Piano, for which they are a good substitute. Every Piano 
warranted for Five years, Send for circular. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
11 E. 14th St., New York. 
354 Washington St., Boston. 43-ly 


FOR EVERY WRITING DESK. 


as /NK ERASER AND PAPER SIZER | o\ 
< SHEFFIELD| RENDERS ERASURES UNNOTICEABLE,|\ » 

STEEL SENT FREE,FOR SO CENTS, 2 
2 H.T-CUSHMAN . Wo. BENNINGTON. VT. 


eu 


HE STUMP SPEAKER.—Being a collection of 
comic speeches and recitations, burlesque oration, 
stump speeches, laughable scenes, humorous lectures, but 
ton-bursting witticisms, ridiculous drolleries, funny s! 
ries, etc., etc., translated into the four modern language— 
Yankee, Dutch, Irish and Ethiopian, for the convenience 
of the public at large. Price 15 cents. 3 
Ventriloguism Made Easy, and the second Sigh! 
Mystery, as practiced by Robert Heller and others. tully 
explained. In this little volume we place all the wondess 
of Ventriloqui al d of our young friends 
Price 15 cents. x 
Short-Hand Witiout a Master.—By which th 
art of taking down sermons, Icctures, trials, speeches, 
may be acquired in a few hours. 58th edition, with ast 
plement. By the aid of this work any person of the m0 
yar f inteligence may learn to write short hand. I'rice 
cents. : 
Cupid’s Magic Cards.—These curious cards will 
make any person showing them reveal their greatest 
crets. They defy detection, and cause great amusement. 
Price 30 cunts. : 
Either of the above will be sent by mail, postage paid. 
receipt of the price by HAPPY HOURS CUMPAXY: 
22 Ann Street, New York. e s—if 


ROWN’S TEETHING CORDIA 
FOR CHILD 
































Address with money order, PERRY MASON & CO., 


* Fouta’s Companiur Office, Boston, Mass, i— 


REN. 
PLEASANT, RELIABLE AND SAFE. 
ONLY 25 CENTS. _ 
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